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The Skidmore Plan 


of Review Examinations 


By HENRY T. MOORE 


Partial Re-examinations at Certain Intervals for Undergraduates 


‘zk growing dissatisfaction 
with the present conventional 
system of units of credit 
courses rests primarily on the inevi- 
table tendency of students to discard 
all interest in and recollection of the 
materials of each separate course as 
soon as it is finished and the credit 
recorded in the registrar’s office. 
Alumni, in their confidential moments, 
are free to confess the alacrity with 
which they have lost their notebooks 
and conveniently disposed of their 
textbooks after the ordeal of the 
examination of the semester or year 
was finally over. The result has been 
a degree of impermanance of learning 
which is pathetic. 

Last summer I was a member of a 
college group which traveled through 
Germany. All of us in our under- 
graduate days had taken a certain 
number of college courses in German, 
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and I suspect that most of us had 
made fairly high marks. The Ger- 
man which we had at our command 
in the summer of 1935 was, however, 
to put it mildly, anything but a credit 
to the American system of college 
education. Whenever any group of 
German educators comes to this 
country, the English which they are 
able to command is a tribute to the 
entire system of German education. 
It would be a convenient rationaliza- 
tion to say that languages are an ex- 
ceptional field of study in this country. 
Unfortunately, evidence continues to 
accumulate to the effect that the 
average American college graduate 
would fare not much better on any 
definite test of. his knowledge of 
history or philosophy, literature, art, 
or science. In all the discussion of 
cultural and professional courses, one 
essential thing which is nearly always 
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left unsaid—left unsaid somewhat 
hypocritically—is that the typical 
American college student approaches 
a technical or utilitarian course with 
the definite intention of knowing and 
remembering something about it. In 
the vast majority of cases his approach 
to the cultural subjects begins with a 
short period of half-learning and ends 
with a speedy and almost complete 
oblivion. 

The results of the Pennsylvania 
survey and those of the sophomore 
examinations under the auspices of 
the Educational Records Bureau have 
raised uncomfortable suspicion that 
the rate of forgetting at the college 
level almost exactly equals the rate 
of acquiring new knowledge, so that 
on comparable tests of general infor- 
mation Seniors do only slightly better 
than Freshmen. It is all very well 
to rationalize and interpret these 
results as missing the real values of 
college instruction, but the disturbing 
fact remains that it is extremely hard 
to show any definite proof of sub- 
stantial gain in permanent knowledge 
as a result of the usual four years of 
college courses. In the light of this 
fact the colleges can well afford to 
listen when such a friendly critic as 


Mr. Keppel writes: 


. . . There is a growing conviction that 
our country cannot continue to pay the 
price for the results it is obtaining, a price 
to be reckoned not only in money, but in 
the yearsof youth. Every year thousands 
of young people . . . profit richly from 
the opportunities which the colleges now 
offer, but taking into consideration all the 
colleges and all the students, it is a 
question whether the game has proved to 
be worth the candle. 
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. if it is to survive as a characteristic 
feature of American . . . life, the inde. 
pendent college must become a very 
different place from the conventional 
type which prevailed in the first quarter 
of the century.! 


If it is admitted that the most 
glaring single weakness in the con- 
ventional type of college just referred 
to lies in the lack of definite and 
permanent traces of knowledge, it is 
fitting to inquire what basic laws of 
learning are so flagrantly violated 
as to produce so small a return 
from so large an outlay of time and 
money. 

The specific question which we 
have raised at Skidmore is this: Is it 
not possible, in the interest of more 
effective education, to provide for 
ourselves a plan which will secure a 
much greater permanence of knowl- 
edge than the present examination 
system? Two laws of the psychology 
of learning bear especially on our 
problem, one having to do with the 
intention to remember, and the other 
with the effectiveness of review. It 
has been experimentally shown that 
the student who learns with the 
expectation of an examination in the 
distant future will remember what he 
learns twelve per cent better than 
the one who expects an examination 
in the early future. Experiments 
with review indicate that if knowledge 
has been allowed to rest for a year 
and then is restored to its earlier level, 
it will become seventy per cent more 
permanent than if such restoration 
had never taken place. In the light 
of these laws we are requiring our 


1Carnegie Corporation of New York. Report 
of the President and of the Treasurer. New York: 
arnegie Corporation of New York, 1934. pp. 37-38. 
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THE SKIDMORE PLAN 


students, during the last week in 
March, to present themselves for a 
re-examination of two of five of the 
courses which they have taken a year 
ago. Thus Sophomores will be re- 
examined on two of their five fresh- 
man subjects, Juniors on two of 
their sophomore subjects, and so on. 
It is believed that twenty hours of 
intensive review will nearly restore 
last year’s courses to their earlier 
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level. At any rate, whatever is 
regained in this process will, we 
believe, be made seventy per cent 
more effective, and the degree which 
is given to our students after three 
such review periods will represent a 
much better consolidation of knowl- 
edge than we have ever had with the 
fragmentary piecemealing of semester 
and year courses without any later 
return to them. [Vol. VII, No. 4] 











Academic Dietetics 


By ESTHER CRANE 


Courses Chosen to Meet the Intellectual Idiosyncrasies of Each Student 


E bill of fare in the first 
American colleges was strictly 
table d’béte, with not only no 

choice but also no omissions possible. 
Every student was compelled to 
study Latin, mathematics, and philos- 
ophy. Those who did not thrive on 
this diet were dismissed as not being 
“fit college material.” Then Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard introduced the 
principle 2 /a carte, and for many 
years students ordered their intel- 
lectual fare with no restrictions of 
choice, though with a provision that 
each must consume the requisite 
number of academic meals before 
applying for graduation. When it 
was observed, however, that many 
students were trying to live on the 
intellectual equivalent of salad and 
ice cream, certain academic restric- 
tions were set up intended to obtain a 
balanced diet. Some colleges intro- 
duced the group system, much like 
those menus that offer a_ choice 
between oysters, soup, or fruit cup, 
continuing with a choice among three 
different meats, five vegetables, and 
ten desserts. Doctors, however, are 
beginning to realize that food is not 
merely a matter of palatable cooking 
and attractive serving but that there 
are many dietary diseases and idio- 
syncrasies which interfere seriously 


with health and growth unless indi- 
viduals have diets specially fitted to 
their needs. Teachers in like manner 
are beginning to recognize differences 
in intellectual needs which seem just 
as important and much more difficult 
to diagnose than the differences in 
physical needs. It seems probable 
that there are intellectual equivalents 
for the people who need high protein 
diets and for those who must avoid 
all red meats, for the people with 
diabetes who are unable to thrive 
on simple nourishing food like bread, 
potatoes, and rice pudding, once 
considered good for all children, but 
who can still be given special diets on 
which they grow and develop and do 
valuable work in the world, and even 
for those people with unexplained 
idiosyncrasies who can eat everything 
else but develop an alarming skin 
rash whenever they eat strawberries, or 
perhaps even the ubiquitous orange. 

Goucher College, believing that 
intellectual health is as important as 
bodily health and probably requires 
the same amount of study of indi- 
vidual needs, has this year embarked 
on a new venture in academic die- 
tetics, a separate menu for each 
student planned by an expert doctor 
and dietitian to fit her own intellectual 
needs. For this purpose every stu- 
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dent who enters the college as a 
Freshman is assigned to a member of 
the faculty who serves as her guidance 
oficer, and helps her to choose for the 
first two years those courses which 
will best fit her intellectual needs. 
Juniors and Seniors are advised in the 
same way by the chairmen of their 
major departments. 

Just as a careful physician would 
not only examine blood counts and 
metabolism tests and reports from 
various technicians but would also 
listen to the patient’s own account 
of his symptoms, so the guidance 
oficer who is planning a schedule for 
a Freshman not only consults the 
personality reports written by prin- 
cipal and teachers in secondary school, 
her marks in secondary school, her 
physical examination, but also her 
scores in a scholastic-aptitude test, in 
reading tests, in a composition test, 
and in her French placement test, if 
she has studied French. He then talks 
over with that Freshman her intel- 
lectual interests, her plans and ambi- 
tions, her past successes and failures, 
and helps her to select the courses that 
seem best fitted to her needs. While 
the student works along in these 
courses, she meets with her guidance 
officer from time to time, talks over 
the new ideas she is gaining, the books 
she is reading, the papers she is 
writing, the concerts, plays, and 
movies she is attending, and naturally 
obtains much help in budgeting her 
time and choosing thoughtfully among 
the many opportunities held out to 
her by a richer and more stimulating 
environment than any in which she 
has formerly lived. For many years 
the deans, wardens, and student 
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counselors have given this kind of 
individual guidance and assistance 
to those students who were doing 
poor academic work or were breaking 
the rules of the institution. 

The medical profession, however, 
has become interested in preventive 
medicine and now carefully examines 
individuals not apparently sick or 
disabled and prescribes for them 
diets and regimens to enable them to 
function more efficiently. Likewise, 
Goucher College now plans to give 
the same thoughtful attention and 
careful advice to brilliant and well- 
behaved students as she, like all 
other colleges, once gave only to 
stupid, unruly, or obviously mal- 
adjusted individuals. Exactly the 
same procedure is followed in the case 
of those members of the three upper 
classes who have chosen to pursue 
their work according to the new plan 
except that here their college records 
and reports can help in guidance and 
that Juniors and Seniors are assisted 
by the chairmen of their major depart- 
ments instead of by guidance officers. 


HE majority of the students, 

to be sure, are taking much the 
same courses they have taken in the 
past; that is not surprising because, 
after all, most people do very well on 
an ordinary diet of soup, meat, 
potatoes and other vegetables, with 
rice pudding as well as strawberries 
and oranges. In many of these cases 
the new system has justified itself, 
however, because the guidance officers 
have been able to explain more clearly 
the purpose of those courses which 
were once required and have made 
the student believe that they could 
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contribute something valuable to her 
own individual development, whereas 
in the past these courses tended to be 
taken as mere requirements, to be 
“passed off’ as easily as possible. 
Thus, one Freshman who declared 
that she could not endure the idea 
of taking science, was allowed to 
begin the year without any science 
course. Her guidance officer, how- 
ever, talked with her at length, found 
that she was unusually interested in 
music, and on that basis built up an 
interest in a non-technical course in 
sound, which is given in the physics 
department. By the second term 
the student was voluntarily enrolled 
in the regular course in freshman 
physics. Surely the new motivation 
will make that physics course a 
more valuable experience. A brilliant 
Freshman who tested very high in the 
composition test given at entrance 
was told that she did not need the 
usual freshman composition course. 
Immediately she jumped to the con- 
clusion that she did not need any 
more training in English composition, 
but her guidance officer explained to 
her that she was exactly the type of 
student who is likely to find herself 
doing “honors work”’ in her senior 
year, and that she would not wish to 
write an “honors paper” with only 
the preparation of her secondary- 
school work, good as that had been. 
Presumably this Freshman began her 
advanced course in English com- 
position with a different point of view 
from that which she would have enter- 
tained had she been told that every 
student must “take” so many hours 
of English composition no matter how 
well or how badly she writes. 
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On the other hand, there are a 
few individuals who have prejudices 
against given subjects that their guid- 
ance officers have as yet failed to over- 
come. Also, there is a small number 
of students whose present interests or 
plans for the future demand so much 
time for the study of their chosen 
subjects that they are unwilling to 
give any time to the study of some 
subject that used to be taught in a 
“required course.” Naturally, it is 
easy to say that this will not produce 
an all-round balanced education; that 
people who are highly developed on 
one side and much lacking on another 
are not so well adjusted and not so 
happy as more harmoniously de- 
veloped people; that a college should 
seek students who will be normal, 
well-adjusted, and well-balanced and, 
therefore, should not permit these 
individual differences in programs. 
It is strange how convincing that can 
be made to sound in the academic 
field in spite of the fact that we should 
all recognize the folly of saying that 
doctors should never prescribe special 
diets because people who can eat 
everything are much happier, more 
normal, and better adjusted to the 
world than diabetics who must suffer 
the constant inconvenience of their 
dietary requirements, or the victims 
of individual idiosyncrasies who must 
decline their hostess’ luscious straw- 
berry shortcake. 


LTHOUGH Goucher College does 
not demand that students take 
specific courses, it does demand that 
they acquire certain understandings 
and appreciations, abilities and skills, 
which it considers fundamental to the 
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development of an American woman 
who is to take an intelligent part in 
the complex life of the twentieth 
century. It has been agreed that 
every educated woman needs to be 
able to establish and maintain physical 
and mental health, to comprehend 
and communicate ideas both in Eng- 
lish and in foreign languages, to 
understand the scientific method in 
theory and application, to under- 
stand the heritage of the past in its 
relation to the present, to establish 
satisfying relations with individuals 
and with groups, to utilize resources 
with economic and aesthetic satis- 
faction, to enjoy literature and the 
other arts, to appreciate religious 
and philosophical values. Since these 
have been agreed upon as the objec- 
tives of education in the college, the 
guidance officer talks over with each 
student under her charge the degree of 
development the student has already 
reached in these and the further steps 
she should now take in order to build 
herself into the kind of person she 
needs to become. For example, since 
an educated woman needs to be able 
to establish and maintain physical 
and mental health, each student 
must decide, with the help of her 
guidance officer, what knowledge and 
experience she should seek in order 
to further that end. Therefore, if she 
takes courses in biology, physiology, 
hygiene, psychology, swimming, ten- 
nis, and archery she does this with 
the definite intention of acquiring 
some understandings, habits, and 
abilities to help her maintain her 
own physical and mental health and 
with the full realization that this is not 
synonymous with passing courses. 
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Similarly, since every candidate for 
a degree needs to be able to appreciate 
beauty in some form, each guidance 
officer talks over with a student her 
ability to enjoy literature, art, and 
music, and the methods of utilizing 
for her development the opportunities 
offered by the courses given in the 
college and by the rich resources of 
Baltimore’s libraries, museums, con- 
certs, and theaters. If the student 
takes a course in literature or in art 
she is encouraged to ask herself, 
“What do I see of beauty now that I 
did not see before? What books do I 
enjoy reading or what pictures do 
I like that meant nothing to me 
before?” rather than, “What mark 
did I get in that course?” 


HE college has been divided into 

a Lower Division, in which the 
main effort will be to stimulate each 
student to begin acquiring those 
understandings, appreciations, abili- 
ties, and skills that are part of the 
equipment of every educated woman, 
and an Upper Division, in which she 
not only will seek to grow in these 
desiderata but also will specialize in 
some one field. An effort will be 
made, usually at the end of the 
second year in the Lower Division, to 
discover whether each student is 
fitted to profit by the work of the 
Upper Division, and a similar effort 
will be made, usually at the end of 
the fourth year in college, to see 
whether she is fitted to graduate. 
These judgments will not be based 
solely on one comprehensive examina- 
tion nor even on a group of examina- 
tions. Such a practice quite probably 
would encourage the students to 
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believe that this examination was the 
final goal of their educational pro- 
cess, just as formerly they considered 
the passing of courses to be their 
ultimate aim. 

Since the objective of the student 
ought to be the acquisition of a 
complex group of understandings, 
appreciations, abilities, and _ skills, 
every bit of evidence will be con- 
sidered that can be of use in deter- 
mining how far this goal has been 
attained. The judgment of the guid- 
ance officer, estimates by other faculty 
members who have known the student 
well, courses and marks, records of 
extra-class activities and achieve- 
ments shall all be considered as 
evidence in deciding whether a given 
student can profit by work in the 
Upper Division. In addition to all 
this evidence, each student will also 
write a short essay on some topic 
chosen from a list proposed by the 
examining board and will present a 
written project testing her ability to 
use tools in the library or in the 
laboratory or in both. If she can do 
these things acceptably, no one will 
ask how many courses she has taken 
in English composition or in methods 
of research. The college will con- 
tinue to offer courses and students will 
take courses, however, because they 
are of help in acquiring the ability to 
express ideas in written form or to do 
satisfactory work in research, and not 
because the students believe that 
taking such courses is either a sure 
guaranty of gaining these desired 
powers or yet the only legitimate way 
of acquiring such abilities. Similarly, 
because all that is worth reading is not 
written in the English language, 
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each student will be required before 
progressing into the Upper Division 
to show that she can read some 
language besides her own; but if she 
can do that successfully no one will 
ask whether she gained that ability 
by taking courses in secondary school 
or college or by playing with other 
children in the streets of Paris or 
Berlin. 

There will also be formal written 
examinations, which attempt to de- 
termine how far other desirable atti- 
tudes, understandings, and abilities 
have been mastered by the candidates 
for inclusion in the Upper Division. 
It is much more difficult to measure 
achievement in these other fields than 
in English composition and foreign 
languages, but the college has de- 
termined to undertake such measure- 
ments. For generations colleges have 
taken the easiest path and measured 
only the number of courses in given 
subjects for which students have 
received credit. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that these colleges have 
identified the cultivation of the mind 
with the passing of courses; or that 
they failed to realize that some stu- 
dents might acquire the understand- 
ings and appreciations in other ways 
and that other students might pass 
courses without in any way achieving 
cultivation of the mind. In many 
cases administrators have stated defi- 
nitely that they recognized the inade- 
quacies of the “time to be spent” 
measuring stick, but they felt that 
quantitative measurements of so many 
courses, each meeting so many times 
a week, constituted the only standard 
definite enough to be used. The 


medical profession has struggled with 
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like problems of measurement. Dur- 
ing the World War it came to be 
believed that many aviators met with 
fatal accidents because of overfatigue. 
Since flyers did not know when they 
were tired to the breaking point, 
physicians made experiments trying 
to find objective tests to diagnose 
fatigue. They discovered some tests 
that seemed useful in showing weari- 
ness, but they never discovered any 
test to tell them with accuracy 
whether weariness had reached the 
actual breaking point. Yet, in spite 
of the fact that they could not find 
satisfactory tests of fatigue, some 
experimenters continued to seek such 
tests and continued to use the ones 
they had as probable indications that 
a given aviator could not fly again 
without a rest. They never advo- 
cated abandoning the development of 
aircraft, nor did they consider the 
possibility of following the “time to 
be spent” stereotype, once popular 
with all colleges, by abandoning these 
tests for fatigue and considering solely 
the number of hours each aviator had 
spent in the air. 


ANY educational diagnosticians 

will object to the Goucher plan 
because it is not radical enough, 
because it does not abolish entirely 
courses and marks and credits but 
merely relegates them to a subordi- 
nate role. They are convinced that 
the only hope of establishing and 
maintaining academic health lies in 
recognition of the unitary nature of 
the educational process. They be- 
lieve that all the ills, to which the 
college world is heir, arise from 
breaking up this unitary educational 
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process into many fragmentary courses 
and then recording each course as it is 
“‘passed”’ with such and such a mark 
and so many units of credit. They 
see that many uninterested college 
students spend four years going to 
classes the required number of times, 
calculating carefully how much atten- 
tion it is necessary to pay to the 
professors’ lectures and how much 
of the assigned reading must be done 
in order to pass examinations to gain 
certain hours of “credit.” They 
see that these disinterested students 
receive a degree which testifies to one 
hundred and twenty units of college 
credit but gives no indication of the 
development of any intellectual curi- 
osity, scientific interests, or aesthetic 
appreciations. The critics believe 
that as soon as a college abolishes 
courses, credit hours, and passing 
marks and substitutes in their place 
comprehensive examinations, all these 
abuses will vanish and real intellectual 
enthusiasm will immediately appear. 
It seems to us that such an educa- 
tional panacea is probably an illusion. 
We believe that the same kind of 
students who worked for marks and 
credits, burned their notebooks the 
moment they finished each examina- 
tion, and graduated with the proud 
boast that they “would never read 
any of that stuff again,” would be 
able to work for comprehensive ex- 
aminations in the same slavish fashion 
and to maintain their colossal igno- 
rance just as well in an institution 
from which marks and credit hours 
had been banished. 

It seems to us no more warrantable 
to claim that all the abuses of such 
a college career are caused by dividing 
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the work into fragments with course 
examinations, passing marks, and 
credit hours and to claim that they 
could all be cured by the simple 
device of abolishing these divisions 
and substituting comprehensive ex- 
aminations than it would be for an 
English teacher to take a freshman 
theme that lacked unity, coherence, 
and mass and to claim that all its 
weaknesses came from undue emphasis 
on punctuation and paragraphing and 
could be entirely cured by the omis- 
sion of all punctuation marks and 
indications of division into para- 
graphs. Such an English teacher 
could readily adopt all the arguments 
of the learned collegiate diagnostician. 
Not only could he point out solemnly 
that thought was a unitary process 
and was only inhibited and perhaps 
destroyed by breaking it up into 
fragments by punctuation marks and 
paragraphs, but he could probably 
show that the poor Freshman had 
been so busy thinking about these 
formal divisions that he had been 
content to frame each paragraph 
according to his rules of rhetoric, to 
pick out a suitable topic sentence, 
develop it by explanation, illustra- 
tion, or contrast, and then to put it 
completely out of mind until he had 
constructed a suitable number of 
isolated paragraphs that could all be 
copied together to form a_ theme. 
No English teacher would ever say, 
“the only trouble with this theme is 
that its essential unity has _ been 
destroyed through these formal punc- 
tuation marks and paragraphs; all we 
need to do, therefore, is to abolish 
punctuation and paragraphing.” Just 
as the Freshman can never transform 
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his disjointed collection of paragraphs 
into a unified and coherent theme 
until he thinks out one clear idea he 
wishes to express, so no college stu- 
dent will be able to transform a dis. 
jointed collection of courses into a real 
education until he obtains a real sense 
of direction and a serious desire to 
manage his own mind so that he may 
grow into a person of broader under- 
standings, more varied abilities, and 
deeper appreciations. 


HIS is why the college is plan- 

ning to put so much emphasis 
on the functions of the guidance 
officers. If they are able to lead 
each student under their charge to 
examine the understandings, appre- 
ciations, abilities, and skills that an 
educated woman needs, to consider 
her own present attainments, and 
then to choose as wisely as possible 
those experiences that seem most 
likely to bring about growth and 
development, they make her look 
at her own education as something 
different from the collection of course 
marks and credit hours. As soon as 
a student has adopted such a purpose, 
she will come to look upon courses 
merely as helpful means of bringing 
about desired changes and _ upon 
marks as mere records of teachers’ 
judgments as to whether that end is 
being achieved. For example, a stu- 
dent who takes a course in English 
composition because she wishes to 
learn to express herself clearly and 
perhaps beautifully will regard her 
marks in that course as a record of 
her teacher’s judgment as to her 
success in attaining that end. It is 
a simple and impersonal way of 
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EDUCATIONAL DIETETICS 


telling her that the paper she has 
written this week is better than the 
one she wrote last week, that this one 
on which she has tried a new method 
is distinctly worse than any she has 
done before. No learning can take 
place without some method of dis- 
tinguishing between the successful 
and unsuccessful attempts, and in all 
complex learning most human beings 
are helped by an outsider’s judgment 
as to success and failure. 

With a clear view of what it is that 
the college wishes to accomplish, these 
courses and marks fall into an entirely 
subordinate place, but they are not 
therefore abolished. No longer will 
the college promise a degree to every 
student who has accumulated one 
hundred and twenty hours of credit, 
even though she may show little 
benefit from any activities in which 
she engaged while collecting these 
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credits. No longer will the college 
refuse a degree to a student who has 
not accumulated one hundred and 
twenty hours of credit, even though 
she shows as great signs of intellectual 
maturity as any of those who have 
gained that magic number of credits. 
To return to the dietary figure, the 
college does not desire to have its 
students attempt to prove their fitness 
for a degree by presenting evidence 
that they have consumed one hundred 
and twenty units of specified propor- 
tions; instead they are to be weighed 
and measured to see whether they 
have thriven and grown on this diet. 
They are not asked to report how 
many calories they have eaten but 
how many inches they have grown, 
not how long a time they have spent 
feasting at the academic table but 
how their chest expansion and the 
strength of their grip have increased. 

[Vol. VII, No. 4] 











The Role of Guidance 
in Educational Methodology 


By E. G. WILLIAMSON 


A Scientific Substitute for the Teacher's Common-Sense Judgment 


ITHIN the past two decades 
the phrase, “individualiza- 
tion of education,” has be- 


come part of the habitual speech 
patterns of educators. It is now 
axiomatic that education should be 
individualized upon each student’s 
needs. The verbalization of this edu- 
cational philosophy, however, has 
not, thus far, led to a practice based 
upon its deductions. It is precisely 
at the point where words should 
be translated into action that the 
educator procrastinates. Instead of 
analyzing students to determine needs, 
the educator analyzes the curriculum, 
a favorite academic pastime. But 
when the educator talks about the 
average student and the curriculum 
being gauged to this average student, 
he is, of course, referring to the 
hypothetical average. Any student 
whose level of ability is not equal 
to this standard must become a 
Lazarus and accept the few scraps 
that fall from the academic table. 
The inevitable consequence of this 
tendency to consider students in 
groups and masses, rather than as 
individual human beings with varying 
interests and abilities, is an extremely 
high mortality rate among students. 


Sometimes a partial recognition of 
pupil differences is made by referring 
students who do poorly in the academic 
subjects to vocational schools. It is 
assumed that pupils who cannot use 
their heads can manipulate their 
hands or, at least, their feet. Edu- 
cators may imagine that, having 
separated the academic sheep from 
the academic goats simply by failing 
the latter, the guidance problem is 
solved. But in a real sense we must 
be concerned with both groups of 
students since both desire, and must 
secure, training for adult work. By 
thus linking education with occupa- 
tional adjustment no aspersion is 
intended for other valuable outcomes 
of American public education. But 
the taxpayer and the student think 
of the advantages of education largely 
in terms of jobs. And certainly, any 
education which pretends to prepare 
students for adjustment to life cannot 
neglect the most crucial phase of that 
adjustment. 

Granted this objective of education, 
is there a methodology available for 
the discovery of the vocational needs, 
aptitudes, and interests of the stu- 
dent? Can this philosophy of indi- 


vidualization be translated into active 
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GUIDANCE IN EDUCATION 


educational practice? Now only a 
cursory reading of the history of 
education need be made to discover 
that such a methodology has been 
proposed and at least a beginning 
made in its development. It is the 
purpose of guidance itself to serve as 
such a methodology for education; to 
diagnose the needs, aptitudes, and 
achievements of students; to provide 
data upon which curriculums may be 
constructed and adjusted to the 
individual student. An outline of 
this guidance movement will make 
clear its usefulness. To describe the 
major parts of guidance, we may 
resort to analagous medical terms, 
since the guidance worker performs 
services for the student, like those 


performed by the doctor for the ill. 


UR steps are involved in guid- 
ance. The first step is the de- 
velopment of diagnostic instruments 
which will yield objective means of 
comparing untried students with those 
successful adults who have dem- 
onstrated their ability in a given field. 
That such comparisons should be 
made at all is based on the fact that 
certain occupational groups are rela- 
tively homogeneous in their char- 
acteristics; that these characteristics 
differ from one occupation to another; 
and that students who exhibit the 
characteristics of a particular pro- 
fessional group have better chances 
for success in that profession than in 
any other. But such direct com- 
parisons between students and suc- 
cessful adults may not always be 
possible or necessary. Society, by 
prescribing certain educational re- 
quirements for the practice of such 
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professions as law, medicine, dentistry 
and others, has simplified our prob- 
lem. Whether or not a student may 
become a successful and_ satisfied 
doctor must give way to the ques- 
tion: Will this student become a 
successful candidate for the medical 
degree? The successful doctor must 
be first a successful medical student. 
The recognition of this prior academic 
hurdle may make the task of guidance 
much easier. 

Personnel-research workers, how- 
ever, have not yet developed perfect 
diagnostic tools for measuring all 
these characteristics nor have they 
yet provided a sufficient amount of 
meaningful norms. Admittedly these 
diagnostic tools are imperfect; that is, 
they are imperfect from the stand- 
point of reliability, validity, and 
ability to measure all of the important 
characteristics of agoal group. There- 
fore, guidance workers are developing 
a clinical method. This method is an 
improvisation, an attempt to check 
the inaccuracy of diagnostic tools 
and the inadequacy of data about 
students by collecting information 
through the case-work method of the 
social worker. Here is the Achilles 
heel of the system, since subjective 
opinion is substituted for precise 
measurement. But in the actual 
practice of guidance, the clinical 
method would seem to be indis- 
pensable at the present date. 

With regard to the use of tests, 
guidance workers divide themselves 
into two classes. There are those 
who point out obvious imperfections 
in the diagnostic tools and contend 
that all guidance is charlatanism. 
But other workers contend that these 
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imperfect tools are still better than 
the crude guesses of the typical 
parent and teacher, and even those of 
the student himself. These workers 
recognize that diagnostic tools must 
be developed empirically in guidance 
just as was the case in medicine. 
How marked is the difference between 
the purist and the empiricist may 
be easily illustrated. Members of the 
first group point out that single 
psychological tests, or diagnostic tools, 
rarely yield predictions which are 
better than 20 per cent more accurate 
than chance, and stress the deplorable 
discrepancy between 20- and 100-per 
cent accuracy of prediction. Mem- 
bers of the other group retort that 
20-per cent is better than zero—per 
cent accuracy. The modern auto- 
mobile gas engine may be no more 
than 20-per cent efficient, yet no one 
contends that we should abandon the 
automobile on that account. 

Whatever the merits of this interne- 
cine war among guidance workers, the 
fact remains that pressure to do 
guidance work forces us to use what- 
ever imperfect tools are available, 
safeguarding the student by the 
clinical method and by using a varied 
battery of tests to correct the ambigu- 
ous results of single tests. 


HE second step in guidance is 

diagnosis, which involves the 
skillful and continuous application of 
diagnostic tools to individual students 
by professionally trained workers. 
Among the most effective guidance 
tools to be applied are psychological 
tests of aptitude, achievement, and 
vocational interests. But the tradi- 
tional diagnostic method of guidance 
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has been the dissemination of voca. 
tional information—the reading of 
books and pamphlets, the visiting 
of industries, and summer-work ex. 
periences. This particular guidance 
tool has been overworked with a 
naive expectation that the student, 
by some mysterious intuitive process, 
would recognize his proper _profes- 
sional niche in the world when 
confronted with occupational liter- 
ature, speeches, or interviews with 
successful adults. To a large extent 
this method characterizes the past 
twenty-five years of guidance in the 
secondary schools. It ignores the 
question of aptitudes. It assumes a 
harmony, which frequently does not 
exist, between the student’s desires 
and his qualifications. It is largely 
Pollyanna, and certainly it is not 
rational. On the other hand, the 
collection and systematic recording 
of objective data yield checks upon 
inaccuracies of measurement and sup- 
plementary indications of educational 
possibilities, social and personal de- 
velopment. In short, these data yield 
an understanding of the student as a 
human being. Such case histories, 
recorded in cumulative form from 
elementary school through high school, 
will allow for the most adequate 
diagnosis now possible. 

The interpretation of these cumu- 
lative records calls for professionally 
trained teachers who understand not 
only the imperfections of the diagnostic 
tools and the case material, but also 
their possibilities. Such a teacher 
must be able to synthesize all the 
information about the student and to 
arrive at a judgment, balancing one 
factor against the other. Guidance is 
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GUIDANCE IN EDUCATION 


not scientific; the scientific aspect is 
in the development of more accurate 
measurement and diagnostic tools. 
Guidance is essentially a practice, 
much as medicine is a practice. Such 

a practice calls for more diagnosticians 
whose judgments, although perhaps 
not strictly scientific, are sound syn- 
theses of all available evidence. At 
the present time we have few great 
clinicians or diagnosticians in guid- 
ance. We have Pollyannas on the 
one hand and technicians on the other. 
Moreover, teacher-training institu- 
tions are providing little if any 
opportunity for the training of clinical 
practitioners. The courses in guid- 
ance now offered, are, in large part, 
mere bibliographies put up in text- 
book form. But the art of clinical 
diagnosis cannot be learned by means 
of the lecture or the textbook method. 
What we need are clinical courses in 
guidance under the supervision of 
trained clinicians, courses similar to 
the interneship plan of medicine. 


HE third step in guidance is 
prognosis, that is, interpreting 
for the student the educational and 
vocational significance of the data 
collected on his case. Such inter- 
pretation must be stated in terms of 
alternative educational and vocational 
goals. Most goals will be largely 
educational rather than vocational 
through the junior high school. But 
the educator should bear in mind that 
each educational goal must have 
significance in the pupil’s later voca- 
tional adjustment. 
This presentation of alternative 
goals calls for skillful interviewing 
to avoid pressure in favor of one 
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choice rather than another. It is 
obvious, in most cases, that one goal 
is preferable in terms of the evidence 
supporting it, but a guidance worker 
need not give the student a ready- 
made conclusion or choice. He should 
present the evidence in such a way 
that the student clearly understands 
the consequences of any one choice. 

The recognition of prognosis. as a 
method of presenting alternative goals 
with their supporting evidence, is no 
capitulation to those overcautious 
counselors who worship the shibboleth | 
that guidance workers should never 
decide for a student. One must 
assume that these experts would 
rather see a student make a wrong 
choice and wreck his career and 
emotional balance than give him a 
morsel of advice. Such guidance 
could very well be carried on with 
phonograph records since it involves 
little more than the presentation of 
information. 

The fourth step in guidance involves 
the continuation of counseling until 
the student definitely is launched 
upon a career which is personally 
satisfying and socially useful. This 
continuity of guidance necessitates 
the use of a cumulative record form 
of that sort which has been devised by 
the American Council on Education, 
and of that type of periodic testing 
which has been made possible by the 
Cooperative Test Service. These 
instruments provide a sound basis 
for continuous and effective guidance. 
There are those who think that 
guidance is a hocus-pocus method of 
determining a student’s future by a 
ten-minute interview. Guidance is, 
however, truly a long-time task. But 
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guidance workers are too eager to 
solve one student’s problem and go on 
to another’s. Despite the obvious 
need for continuous testing and guid- 
ance, educators are prone to give a 
single intelligence test to a student, 
and label that student by this one 
diagnostic item. They prefer to use 
a cross-sectional method of guidance 
rather than a longitudinal method. 
We have in this country, despite 
twenty-five years of guidance, prac- 
tically no long-time case records of 
the educational, social, and personal 
development of ‘students. 


AVING thus outlined the réle of 
guidance in educational method- 
ology, it is pertinent to ask at this 
point: Why has guidance not been 
accepted by educators and become an 
integral part of educational methodol- 
ogy? Thereare perhaps many reasons, 
but space permits only a brief discus- 
sion of a few most cogent ones. In 
the first place, educational diagnosis 
and guidance since their inceptions 
have been inaccurate because of 
restrictions to cursory interviews, 
marks, vocational information, tests, 
trips to industry, and to classroom 
work. The interview, most widely 
used of all methods, has been accepted 
uncritically as valid, as though any 
adult might look at a student, or 
even talk to a student, and discover 
his aptitudes and genuine professional 
interests. That the usual interview 
has been tried and found wanting is 
consistently ignored. That it is un- 
reliable, invalid, and consequently 
with little meaning seems to render 
it no less popular. 
As the next cause we list absorption 
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in the philosophy of guidance as 
opposed to the development of diag. 
nostic methods. It is far easier to 
talk about the objectives of guidance 
than it is to perform its duties or to 
analyze, with a view to reforming, its 
practical weaknesses. Possibly this 
is due in part to the fact that so few 
research workers have been attracted 
to the field, and that those few have 
shown so little interest in the applica- 
tion of their findings. As a result 
of this professional indifference, most 
teachers have developed a peculiar 
resistance to the development and 
use of objective methods of diagnosis 
of human characteristics. 

We find guidance ignored also 
because of the pressure of admin- 
istrative duties resulting from the 
large number of students in the 
educational system. The resulting 
mass education and single curriculum 
have led to a disregard of the indi- 
vidual student. Teachers must be 
satisfied if the classroom is orderly, 
and if a decent percentage of the 
group passes the examinations. Asa 
result, teachers are subject-matter 
experts and not experts in the creation 
of a desire to learn. 

All these are cogent reasons for the 
retarded development of guidance, 
but perhaps the chief obstacle is the 
persistence of the idea that all stu- 
dents must take the same curriculum. 
This practice of blanket prescription 
for all educational ills assumes that 
there is only one type and amount of 
capacity to learn. The ever increas- 
ing scientific knowledge of unusual 
aptitudes is utterly ignored. More- 
over, the psychology of wants, desires, 
and motivation is violated in every 
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GUIDANCE IN EDUCATION 


classroom when coercion to learn is 
substituted for persuasion and the 
adaptation of curriculums to the 
needs of the student. This eagerness 
to compel all pupils to learn the same 
things in the same way and at the 
same rate has resulted in a generation 
of passive crammers, rather than 
active participants, in the learning 
process. Indeed, we have forgotten 
that lectures, textbooks, libraries, 
class discussions, and examinations 
are only aids to learning and not ends. 

This reluctance to abandon the 
curriculum for a variety of cur- 
riculums precludes effective guidance. 
A guidance study of any one pupil 
will reveal numerous points of mal- 
adjustment with any prescribed cur- 
riculum because the student is being 
pressed into a mold to which he does 
not naturally conform. Putting a 
student on probation and _ holding 
over him the threat of flunking 
examinations may produce fear and 


trembling or even stubborn resistance’ 


but will not result in an enthusiastic 
desire to learn. There is an uncom- 
fortable cogency in the jovial remarks 
of a superintendent of a boy’s reform- 
atory that the chief difference between 
his gray-stone college and the sister 
institution, the state university, was 
that the latter had a few more deans. 


OME educational leaders are 

alarmed at the proposal that 
guidance shall use standardized ex- 
aminations as the basis of diagnosis 
since they think that standardized 
examinations would tend to empha- 
size the teaching of mere facts to the 
exclusion of more cultural aspects of 
education; that the curriculums of 
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secondary schools will be oppressively 
dominated. On what facts and on 
what illusions these fears are based 
have been discussed elsewhere and 
need only brief review here. As a 
matter of historical record there is a 
real danger in the domination of sec- 
ondary education by colleges. That 
domination, however, is not a result 
of the use of tests, but of the practice 
of colleges to prescribe what courses 
are required for admission to their 
academic halls. This blanket cur- 
ricular prescription on the college 
level is the antithesis of guidance and 
is as inexcusable there as elsewhere. 
But if all teachers based their marks 
or estimates of achievement upon 
measured demonstrations involving 
use of meaningful and standard meas- 
uring instruments, then there might 
be fewer blanket requirements. How 
can teachers expect college boards of 
admissions to accept estimates of the 
mastery of history when those esti- 
mates are measured by a rubber 
yardstick which fluctuates in dimen- 
sion from one school system to the 
next? 

We permit, indeed we require, the 
doctor to use a thermometer with 
universal and standard units of meas- 
urement, but we deny the teacher 
such a yardstick. In fact, we insist 
that the educator shall continue to 
use a yardstick which is as variable in 
predictive efficiency as a second-rate 
almanac. We insist that the tailor 
shall measure our cloth by a yardstick 
which deviates only a few millimeters 
from the standard at Washington. 
In fact, we insist that the tailor be 
dominated by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards at Washington. But the teacher 
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shall continue to ignore scientific 
developments in human measurement 
and shall continue to exercise his 
precious, but questionably accurate, 
common-sense judgment. 

All these reasons and probably 
many more explain why guidance has 
not yet been accepted as a proper and 
basic part of the methodology of 
education. But knowing the causes 
of this failure of guidance to take its 
rightful place in education helps but 
little unless the errors of the past are 
corrected. Somehow or other guid- 
ance must be made understandable to 
educators and must appeal to them as 
reasonable. It is quite probable that 
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no elaborate scientific investigation 
needs to be made to prove its efficacy, 
An exhaustive study of any one 
individual student will yield most of 
the data necessary to prove the case 
of guidance, but there are other ways 
of getting this acceptance and united 
support. If it is once understood and 
accepted that the intellectual and 
personal growth of students and their 
training for adult life are the chief 
responsibilities of education, then it 
becomes apparent that more atten- 
tion must be given to these objectives 
and that the results of clinical analysis 
must be integrated with classroom 
procedures. [Vol. VII, No. 4] 
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Testing in the College 


By O. T. GOODEN 


A Progressive Philosophy of College Testing in Practice 


TUDENTS have long regarded 

examinations as trying ordeals 

whose sole function is to de- 
termine if the student, at the time of 
the examination, has possession of 
enough information of the sort pleas- 
ing to the instructor to warrant that 
instructor in granting credit for that 
particular course. Once the student 
has secured the coveted credit and 
has seen it securely filed away in the 
registrar's office the demands of 
the educational process are deemed 
to have been met. As Mr. Learned 
says, “It [the credit] completely 
deceives the pupil as to the meaning 
of education; it misleads the admin- 
istrator as to the value of his carefully 
planned organization; it misrepresents 
the achievement of the school to the 
public.” The amassing of credits 
and marks has become the end of the 
educational process instead of a means 
to that end. Last-minute cramming 
and the memorizing of a_hetero- 
geneous mass of facts with little 
regard to their significance have been 
among the results of such a conception 
of examinations. The development 
of social attitudes, the measuring of 
progress, the application of facts to 
the problems of society, and educa- 
tional guidance have received but 
scant attention. 


An adequate philosophy of testing 
regards a program of testing as a 
major educational device or experi- 
ence. The main purpose of such a 
program is to reveal to the student 
and to his advisers both the quality 
and the quantity of the student’s 
educational possessions—those areas 
of both greatest and least achieve- 
ment and the progress made by the 
student—so that the student and his 
adviser may choose a program of 
studies which will most successfully 
round out an educational experience 
in terms of the peculiar personal 
needs and interests of that student, 
who is soon to step forth into a 
society marked by unceftainty, tur- 
moil, and questioning of traditional 
ideas and institutions. The use of 
tests as a basis for awarding credit 
on courses and for distinguishing 
between the several qualities of 
scholarship is regarded as a distinctly 
secondary function of such a program. 
So long as course credits must be 
awarded to meet the demands of 
parents, students, transfer of credit 
problems, and the world in general, 
tests will necessarily be connected 
with such award of credits. But 
even these tests should be regarded as 
vastly more important as tests of 
progress and as guides to students 
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and teachers alike. The student’s 
attention must be divorced from 
marks and credits and centered upon 
education for intelligent understand- 
ing of and participation in the busy 
world at large. 

Guidance is rapidly coming to be 
regarded as the major function of test- 
ing because, as Dean Max McConn 
has said, “It is the emergent major 
function of the entire educational 
process.” If we are really to teach 
our students we must know them— 
know their abilities, interests, previous 
attainments, cultural background, per- 
sonalities, individual problems. With 
such knowledge we can, or could 
under a sufficiently flexible system, 
plan an educational program that will 
be more appropriate and challenging 
to the students as individuals. 

Before such a program of testing 
can be put into successful operation 
the school must define its objectives, 
must determine what education as 
carried out at that particular institu- 
tion proposes to do to or for students 
not only as groups but as individuals. 
When the aims of the school have 
been defined, a flexible program of 
instruction must be developed that 
will lead the individual student 
directly toward his appropriate and 
chosen goal. But even this does not 
complete the task. Measuring sticks 
must be devised to guide both stu- 
dents and faculty alike. In other 
words, they must indicate what 
progress the students are making, 
and they must reveal the efficacy of 
the materials and methods that the 
teachers are using. Such a testing 
program will test the teachers even 
more severely than it does the stu- 
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dents. L. P. Jacks has pointedly 
remarked: “‘Who needs _ education 
more than the educator himself?” 
An adequate testing program will 
reveal to many an instructor the 
startling fact that he has not achieved 
the objectives which he has set for his 
particular course and that he must 
entirely reconstruct his materials or 
methods of instruction, or more likely 
both of them. The instructor will 
find, more often than he now suspects, 
that his course of study is not appro- 
priate to some of his students. Such 
a testing program will implant into 
the thinking of school administrators 
and teachers alike a “fresh idea of the 
nature of learning and the duties in 
connection with instruction.” The 
smug complacency of the average 
instructor will be blasted by such a 
program. Only the more virile mind 
will welcome such testing. 


BJECTIVES for students in gen- 

eral, however, are not sufficient. 
Each student must be recognized as a 
living personality, and his own par- 
ticular achievements, needs, and inter- 
ests must be revealed and objectives 
set to fit those individual needs and 
interests. To provide one uniform 
standardized set of objectives for all 
students—however new, efficient and 
progressive they may be—is to fall 
into the old error of thinking of the 
college as a mass-production factory 
whose aim is to turn out a stand- 
ardized product. We must catch the 
student at the point of his own 
interests and make the most of our 
opportunity to lead him into an edu- 
cational experience that will motivate 
his life in the desired direction. We 
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have tried to force students to con- 
form to one or, at most, a very 
limited number of patterns, and as a 
result we have branded as “‘ bolshevik”’ 
many a student with a gifted and 
curious mind because he did not find 
full outlet and satisfaction for himself 
in the narrow grooves of our program 
of education. Perhaps the most de- 
fensible brief statement of the objec- 
tives of non-professional educational 
institutions would be: to ascertain 
and to try to meet the needs, intel- 
lectual, emotional, and social, of 
students as individuals. The ade- 
quacy of the testing program must 
be judged, in the first instance, by its 
effectiveness in regard to the objective 
indicated by the word ascertain in 
the preceding sentence. 

With regard to the second objective, 
the question is often asked as to what 
correlation there is, if any, between 
the possession of information which 
we have traditionally tried to test by 
equally traditional methods, and the 
realization of some of the more 
intangible objectives of education. 
The stimulation of the ability to think 
clearly, for instance, is one of the most 
important and fundamental objectives 
of education. But it is an ultimate 
objective or end-result of the whole 
process of intelligent dealing with 
facts. People cannot think clearly, 
or in fact think at all, in a “factual 
vacuum.” Observation by thought- 
ful minds of such simple facts as an 
apple falling to the ground, the 
expansive power of steam in lifting 
the lid of a tea-kettle, and the cross 
fertilization of peas, has stimulated 
thinking and has added immeasurably 
to our mastery of the world about us. 
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No program is worthy of the name of 
education which does not present 
facts in such a manner as to lead the 
student to a consideration of their 
significance and bearing upon the 
world about him. If facts are handled 
in this fashion, there is a correlation 
between their possession and some 
of the more intangible objectives of 
education. The current fad to deride 
facts, to denounce them as unim- 
portant, or to regard them as mere 
by-products of thinking grows out of 
failure to perceive true relationships 
in education. However much the 
philosopher or scientist may need, at 
times, to depend upon deductive 
reasoning he is likely to fall into 
error unless he constantly checks his 
processes and conclusions by the 
realistic facts of the world about him. 
We must not be satisfied, however, 
with a wisely directed method of deal- 
ing with facts in the classroom and a 
program of testing for their possession. 
We must present problems to be 
solved by the use of the accumulated 
information. We should supplement 
this with an anecdotal record of 
observed behavior and thus come to 
know something of the social attitudes 
and moral fiber of those whom we 
claim to be leading into an educa- 
tional adventure. Thus we can ob- 
serve the changes in attitudes as they 
take place and can more wisely plan 
our procedures to meet the ever 
changing needs of our students. 


CCORDING to our experience 

at Hendrix College, an adequate 
program of testing necessarily divides 
itself into two major sections. The 
first of these involves a_ general 
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program of testing of all students in 
the various fields of organized knowl- 
edge for the purpose of revealing 
those areas of greatest and least 
achievement, of inspiring in the stu- 
dent an interest in worth-while areas 
of human experience as yet relatively 
unexplored by him, and of affording 
to teachers a basis for intelligent 
guidance. Such a program of testing 
as that contemplated in the first 
section does not grow out of any 
particular course as such and has 
nothing to do with the award of 
credit in a course. 

The second division of the program 
of testing has to do with testing in 
each course with both guidance and 
an award of credit function as already 
suggested. An extremely important 
feature of testing in courses is what is 
known as pre-testing. At the begin- 
ning of the course a test is given 
which is comprehensive in character 
with reference to the field covered by 
that course. At the end of the course 
a similar test is given as a measure of 
progress. It may well be that, out 
of 200 items, Student A will know 
100 at the beginning of the course 
and only 115 at the conclusion of 
the course. Student B may know 
only 1§ items at the beginning of the 
course and 115 at the end of the 
course. Is it not vastly more im- 
portant to know how much the 
student puts into his intellectual 
basket during the semester than 
merely how much it contains at the 
end of the semester without reference 
to how or when it got there? If we 
are to encourage students to read 
widely as well as deeply and to follow 
their own interests these tests must 
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be comprehensive in character with 
reference to the course. Recognition 
should be given for development due 
to wider and deeper reading than that 
required of all students. 

In setting up an adequate testing 
program, a college should recognize 
the values of all available comparable 
achievement tests, such as those made 
by the Co-operative Test Service 
under a grant from the General 
Education Board, and should make 
full use of them. The Committee on 
Educational Testing of the American 
Council on Education has been con- 
ducting an annual testing program 
which affords many advantages to 
American colleges in general, but 
particularly to those colleges which 
are not in a position to construct all 
the tests which are needed in an ade- 
quate testing and guidance program. 

The laudable anxiety to avoid 
stereotyping of curriculums and pro- 
cedures by examinations or otherwise 
has led to exaggerated fears in some 
quarters regarding the influence of 
co-operative testing programs, and 
has led some to ignore the existence 
of many obviously common elements 
which can be measured most satis- 
factorily and economically by cen- 
trally constructed tests, the use of 
which is entirely voluntary. To fail 
to use good available tests on the 
common fundamentals would involve 
much wasteful duplication, and in 
some institutions, to say the least, 
would result in the use of inferior and 
non-comparable tests, and thus delay 
progress in a field of work in which 
difficulties and discouragements are 
serious enough even when advantage 
is taken of existing tests. Large and 
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heavily endowed institutions which 
are able to employ full-time examiners 
and staffs of trained test-makers, are 
likely to overlook the great value of 
voluntary co-operative testing pro- 
grams to the great mass of smaller 
colleges over the country. 


HILE available tests will give 
indispensable aid to the college 
that is struggling with the testing 
and guidance problem, such a college 
must also equally recognize that com- 
parable tests designed for general use 
do not alone provide an adequate 
testing service. Every school that 
makes any pretension to progress has 
its own particular objectives and 
points of emphasis as well as methods 
of going about its task. Co-operative 
testing programs are of inestimable 
value, but they are necessarily limited 
to certain common fundamentals, and 
they must be supplemented as exten- 
sively as possible by testing devices 
prepared locally with reference to the 
problems and objectives of each par- 
ticular school. Testing material pre- 
pared locally should not duplicate 
the standardized tests but should look 
to the special objectives and emphasis 
in education characteristic of that 
particular institution. 
It is true that comparatively little 
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progress has yet been made in the 
matter of testing for the more in- 
tangible objectives of education and 
that much experimental work must 
be done along these lines. The use 
of the anecdotal behavior records and 
the cumulative record forms will go a 
long way in solving this vexing 
problem. It is only too apparent 
that schools and colleges generally 
have scarcely scratched the surface 
of the problem of an adequate testing 
program and of the application of the 
results of tests in an_ intelligent 
program of guidance. Progress can 
be made only through an experi- 
mental process that may, at first, fail 
as often as it succeeds. It would 
appear that in the present stage of 
progress, most colleges and schools 
will find the co-operative and sys- 
tematic use of comparable tests to be 
the best foundation on which to build 
an adequate and locally appropriate 
testing and guidance program. For 
some important purposes, such as the 
measurement of growth in different 
fields of learning, and the construction 
of tests for locally important types 
of learning, the use of comparable 
achievement tests seems to be as fully 
justified as the use of so-called apti- 
tude and intelligence tests that are 
centrally made. [Vol. VII, No. 4] 





A High Obligation 


By FRANK L. McVEY 


A Call to Duty to the Land-Grant College and University 


ENERAL George Washington, 
(5 shortly retired with many 

honors from the Army of the 
Revolution, sat on the wide porch 
of the mansion house gazing over the 
broad expanse of the Potomac. Far 
away he could see a schooner coming 
up the bay. As the ship drew nearer 
he recognized the vessel as the one 
which he had sent out the day before 
with a cargo to England. He learned 
from the master of the ship that the 
vessel had been turned back by the 
Marylanders who wanted a tax on 
vessel and cargo. The indignation 
of the General knew no_ bounds. 
Similar incidents had happened before 
when commerce passed over the 
borders of one colony into another, 
and many exporters were wondering 
what was to be done. 

It is sufficient to point out that the 
meeting at Annapolis in 1786 was 
called to remedy the situation that 
had so irritated the General. When 
the gentlemen gathered in Old Town, 
the problem appeared much wider 
than a question of trade. It ex- 
tended, in fact, to many phases of 
colonial and intercolonial relations. 
In the wisdom of the Annapolis group 
another call was issued for a meeting 
at Philadelphia in the hope that a 


wide and permanent basis for the 
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relations of the thirteen states might 
be provided. The result of the meet- 
ing was the Constitution of the United 
States, the outcome of the delibera- 
tions of able, brave, and conscientious 
men who were trying to meet the 
economic, social, and political situa- 
tions confronting them and the states 
they represented. 

The Constitution, now almost one 
hundred and fifty years old, was thus 
the direct outcome of many inter- 
colonial situations. The trade be- 
tween the states was badly hampered 
by colonial laws and regulations, caus- 
ing difficulties, international threats, 
and embargoes. When the Constitu- 
tion was adopted, after a_ lively 
debate in every part of the new 
states, Congress went to work to 
create uniformity of trade regulations, 
to provide for a currency and banking 
system, to levy taxes, and to set up 
the judicial system provided in the 
Constitution. 

Nor have these governmental de- 
vices enacted by the early law-makers 
continued down through the years 
without many changes, some of them 
markedly different from the original 
set-up. Through the years the bank- 
ing plan of Hamilton was set aside; a 
period of chaos followed with a 
national banking system emerging 
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during the Civil War. A_ similar 
story can be told about the currency. 
The national land policy wavered 
back and forth, resulting in the home- 
stead act which was, after all, a 
means of meeting an unemployment 
situation. The war between the states 
was an adjustment through force of 
arms of government policy, the settle- 
ment of slave- and free-labor eco- 
nomics, and the determination of the 
relations of the states to the Federal 
government in so far as their allegiance 
to the Union was a matter of dispute. 

Since the epoch-making period of 
the Civil War many other matters of 
vast importance have been before the 
Congress. Wider and wider the range 
of interstate commerce spread over 
the nation. The railroad wars of 
the seventies, eighties, and nineties 
forced the regulation of rail and water 
trafic by Federal authority. The 
difficulties of banking created a strong 
demand for legislation resulting in 
the federal reserve banks, and now 
a situation produced by organization 
of corporations and the sale of 
securities has brought the govern- 
ment to a rather stringent regulation 
of brokerage houses and stock ex- 
changes. The chaos of the oil and 
coal industries points, with no doubt 
in the minds of those who know what 
is going on, that the government 
will be called upon by the operators 
themselves to interfere and regulate 
the methods of doing business. 


HAVE taken examples from our 
history here and there. Many 
other instances might be cited where 
modifications in law and in procedure 
have been made. Our history is full 
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of just such happenings. I think, in 
fact, I am sure, that my readers 
would agree that the commerce clause 
in the Constitution has been inter- 
preted to meet the changes that have 
arisen in industry and business from 
time to time. If there is one thing 
certain, it is that a definite trend can 
be clearly seen in the enactment of 
law and the interpretation of courts 
in the history of our people to build 
a financial and industrial system that 
contributed to the growth of the large 
organization. The huge industrial 
bulk built from this trend reached its 
largest dimensions by the first quarter 
of the present century. So large did 
it become that it began to break 
down in vital places partly because 
of its own size, and partly because 
of the failure of management. The 
climax of the system seems to be at 
hand, variously prophesied by our 
seers and prophets to take place 
in another decade. Our industrial 
and financial building based upon a 
century-old concept of social organi- 
zation is facing a change. That 
change will not be in the form of a 
bloody revolution, but rather a change 
which will fit the organization to 
modern needs. It is inherent in the 
genius of our people to adapt law and 
organization to our needs.! 

The center of this change is found 
in the word “control.” Industry and 
business built their structures on the 
foundation of control by industry 
and business, yet the notable eco- 
nomic and political phenomena in 
this past century have been just the 


1Berle, A. A. jr. “U. S. A., Incorporated’”’ 
[A review of Stuart Chase’s Government in Busi- 
ness), Saturday Review of Literature, X11 (September 
21, 1935), P- 3 
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opposite; the government has taken 
an increased part in business. It is 
assumed by some that government 
has gone into business because it has 
a predilection to do so. An analysis 
of the century’s happenings certainly 
indicates that government has gone 
into business because it has been 
compelled to do so. The continued 
and bitter rate wars between carriers 
forced the creation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The oil pro- 
ducers’ controversy, the coal indus- 
try’s troubles, and the difficulties of 
the public-utility business—to cite 
but a few instances—have pushed the 
government to the taking of a hand 
in business. From every village, city, 
and state come cries for help. Regu- 
late this, operate that, in order to 
save some broken-down enterprise 
from railroads and banks to co- 
operative marketing schemes, are the 
demands and implorings that go up to 
the state and the Federal government. 

It will appear to any one who 
studies the field of human endeavor 
that much of the machinery of mod- 
ern life has become governmental. 
The process by which this transition 
has taken place has been going on for 
a full hundred years. The explana- 
tion is not so far to seek when it is 
put in the formula of a student of the 
corporate organizations. “If busi- 
ness is essential to life, business will 
be conducted by private enterprise, 
if possible; if it cannot be so carried 
on, then it will be operated publicly.” 
To put it specifically, if finance does 
not meet the needs of the country as 
it is organized, then it will be reorgan- 
ized and a new system set up that 
will meet the needs of the country. 
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Such has been our history, and there 
is no reason to suppose that the 
trend will cease. 

This being the case, there are 
two alternatives that are open to 
the people of these states. One 
of these is the pathway that leads 
to centralization, enlarged govern- 
ment functions, and the acceptance 
of a nation-wide organization. The 
other leads to decentralization, with 
many scattered regions and isolated 
units, each seeking its own justifica- 
tion and endeavoring to build an 
economy of security even though it 
may be one of scarcity. There is no 
single method that will fit every 
situation that arises. If we are wise, 
we will try what seems prudent with 
no theory of a despotic state before 
us as a guide. The system in this 
country has been one of absorption 
of business when necessary. I have 
already indicated how this process 
goes on. The government is asked 
to assist. Reluctantly it does so. 
But setting up a control of the 
business that is being assisted neces- 
sarily follows. Now that the govern- 
ment has entered upon assistance to 
railroads, the next step of ownership 
looms before us. In the mere process 
of our economic life it is essential to 
keep certain businesses going because 
they are necessary and the private 
owners have allowed them to slump. 
These situations can be met by the 
Congress without developing extreme 
centralization. To a degree, money 
and credit, as assential to the life of 
the body politic, will become a 
necessary part of the public business. 
There are grave dangers from such 
action, but the dangers can be 
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avoided. A policy of meeting situa- 
tions as they arise from time to time 
will carry the nation into larger 
business. There will be, of course, 
room for private enterprise, but the 
public needs which are greater than 
any private enterprise can meet will 
be met by a government organization. 
The recognition of the trends and the 
needs of our time by a people working 
under the law, who revere the rights 
provided in our Anglo-Saxon rep- 
resentative government, should make 
it possible to deal with problems as 
they come up from time to time with- 
out resort to dictatorships, whether 
fascist or communist. 


HAT are the tests of these 
trends that are so apparent to 
the economists, political scientists, 
and political seers? In his report 
to the president of Columbia Uni- 


versity, Dean Roswell C. McCrea, of. 


the Columbia School of Business, 
says, as reported in the daily press: 


. these tests are reasonably clear: What 
forms and methods will yield the largest 
national dividend of goods and services 
at lowest cost in resources and labor, with 
the largest practicable individual freedom, 
both in choice of work and in choice of 
goods, with the widest possible employ- 
ment under conditions of security of 
reasonable livelihood? 

In a more centralized form of govern- 
ment, . . . there will be three areas: first, 
that of direct government control—in the 
railroad industry and other public utili- 
ties; second, that of partial government 
control—highly integrated industries such 
as automobiles, coal and milk; third, the 
professions and highly individualized 
forms of work. 

There will be areas of comparative 
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freedom for individual enterprisers whose 
effort and planning will be focused on 
localized performance, with few func- 
tionaries in the offing other than tax 
gatherers, statistics garnerers and sta- 
tistics providers. . Certain other areas 
may well be assigned to direct govern- 
mental handling. In any case, the era 
we have entered is one of search for new 
adjustments of sphere of action between 
business and government.? 


I have quoted this statement from 
a dean of a great university in the 
largest city of the land to indicate 
that I am not setting up a straw 
man to be knocked down by a 
sentimental statement of social trends. 
Are we not all agreed that an era has 
ended, and we are now on the way 
to new experiences, new adjustments, 
and new relations. The trend in 
America moves in the direction of 
absorption of private enterprise when 
and only when a necessity arises 
which cannot be met by the existing 
private organization. The process of 
decentralization no longer goes on. 
The trend is all in the other direction 
with the elimination of separate 
and isolated units. The country has 
moved in the century toward cen- 
tralized industrial organization and 
a more concentrated form of govern- 
ment. We may look for the gradual 
disappearance of small counties and 
the development of larger admin- 
istrative areas. Tax systems, both 
state and Federal, will be co-ordinated 
so as to provide revenues without 
the burdens of double taxation and 
annoying processes of revenue col- 
lections by duplicate machinery. The 
purpose will be to seek those forms 


2New York Times, October 6, 1935, p. 25. 
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of government and industry that will 
yield the largest national dividend at 
the lowest cost in resources and 
labor. With this process it may be 
said the people will seek the largest 
individual freedom as well as reason- 
able standards of living and economic 
security for the individual and his 
growing family. The object is the 
same as the one expressed again and 
again in American life, the betterment 
of the common welfare. 

To meet this desirable goal requires 
more and wider knowledge, a higher 
efficiency of mind and hand, and the 
acceptance as a common faith of the 
need and value of the higher life. 
Here is a great educational program 
that involves a clear understanding 
of our own history and the effect that 
industry and government have had 
upon the attainment of such goals. 

I have reached the turning point 
in my paper. Perhaps I should 
make clear that the brief summary 
of our industrial and national life is 
to establish in the readers’ minds and 
mine the framework in which the 
labors of the immediate future are 
to be undertaken. Certainly, there 
are numerous questions to be answered 
and many relations to be adjusted. 
It appears to me that there is one 
group of agencies that must bear an 
increasing part and responsibility in 
meeting the problems presented by 
the immediate future. 


EARLY three-quarters of a cen- 
tury have passed since the first 
of the land-grant colleges created by 
the Morrill Act opened their doors to 
students. In that time a vast change 


has taken place in the function, 
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purpose, and effectiveness of these 
institutions. It is true that the 
concept of these institutions in their 
early history was largely that of 
trade schools, but gradually with the 
widening of opportunities and the 
increasing demands for educational 
advantages the land-grant colleges 
have expanded in equipment and 
facilities as well as in understanding 
of the problems before them. Many 
of these problems have been confined 
to production, cultivation of the soil, 
engineering, and the material tasks 
that pile up in a rapidly develop- 
ing country. Today, Americans are 
brought face to face with a great 
climactic turn of events. The forms 
of government and many of the 
methods of industry prevailing at 
present are those of a simple organiza- 
tion functioning in a limited scientific 
and economic world, while the nation 
is faced with a wholly different need 
than the one that prevailed even a 
quarter of a century ago. That 
being the case, it is important to 
know what the function of the land- 
grant college is and the problems with 
which it is faced as the nation comes 
to the crossroad of national drifts 
and must answer, “‘What are we to 
do now and where are we going?” 
Through the years the land-grant 
colleges and universities have reached 
the status of an actual arm of the 
state. This relation is not fully 
recognized, but the relation has been 
established and the flowering of it 
into a helpful factor in government 
and social organization is but a 
matter of time. The salvation of the 
people is knowledge. That knowl- 
edge must be truth and not propa- 
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ganda, the people must be protected 
against false knowledge. Their own 
colleges and universities, established 
as an aid to the whole purpose of 
democracy, thus become agencies of 
democracy. These institutions may 
enter into a new and amazing relation 
to the people; they may be inter- 
preters of the very essence of common 
welfare and guides to higher levels 
of living. But there are many 
responsibilities that go with such an 
opportunity. 

The first of these is the teaching of 
the youths who find their ways to the 
campuses of the state universities 
and the land-grant colleges. It is 
essential that they shall have ideals 
and live up to them so that the 
values of life may have meaning. 
In a new time their uses of leisure 
will make or mar the future of the 
social order in which they live. It is 
important that they shall know the 
best there is in the intellectual inherit- 
ance of the race. These students, if 
they are to contribute to better 
government, must be imbued with 
the standards of popular rule, know- 
ing its possibilities and its weaknesses. 
The task and duty of teaching must 
go on in a spirit of freedom without 
propaganda. It is a great responsi- 
bility requiring the best of the teacher. 


N ADDITION to this first task of 

teaching are many others for the 
land-grant colleges and universities. 
The careful study of problems to the 
end that there may be wise action 
requires the presence of scholars and 
experts trained scientifically in the 
knowledge of the day. This study is 
fundamental to the progress of a 
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modern society. One example may 
be used to illustrate the point of my 
statement. The drifts and trends of 
population are fundamental in making 
plans for the future. Are we to have 
a stationary population in the course 
of twenty-five years with a _pre- 
dominance of age over youth? The 
query about population raises many 
issues that are of great importance to 
industry, education, and government. 

What the social scientist needs are 
facts and still more facts. Only 
careful and extended study can bring 
these to light so the future may be 
fairly seen. There is then required 
systemic gathering of materials in the 
form of documents, reports, and pub- 
lications so that the students will have 
them at hand for their investigations. 
The sciences have a vast under- 
taking before them which demands 
highly trained men with extensive 
laboratories equipped with instru- 
ments and materials. And again 
there should emerge from these insti- 
tutions a body of young men and 
women capable of carrying on the 
tasks of governmental, commercial, 
and social requirements. Not only 
will they have to have training, but 
it is essential that they shall have 
ideals and an understanding of the 
common welfare. 

It thus appears that the land-grant 
colleges and universities have entered 
upon a great responsibility and an 
amazing opportunity. In the last 
analysis these institutions must be a 
source of knowledge on which the 
people of our land may rely with 
confidence and with certainty. They 
must speak the truth and act truth- 
fully. They are in fact the people’s 
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means of finding their way. In so far 
as this is true, the people must insist 
at all times that these institutions be 
free from political interference. Nor 
are the leaders and teachers of these 
colleges and universities to jeopardize 
their functions and their places in 
the social order and the political 
government by partisanship and nar- 
row prejudices. 

Was there ever given to any group 
a function so wide, so important, and 
so filled with destiny? Was there 
ever placed upon any human institu- 
tions such responsibility and such 
privilege? These responsibilities are 
shared with privately endowed insti- 
tutions founded by wise men, but in 
so far as the people have created the 
land-grant college and university, just 
so far is there a direct obligation to 
serve that cannot be set aside. 

The history of these United States 
has been a story of adjustments from 
the days of colonial troubles and 
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controversies to a story this very 
hour. Sometimes we have been fore. 
handed, sometimes almost too late, 
and sometimes the opportunity to 
meet our difficulties has passed, 
There are more media today with 
which to work, but there are also 
more problems. As in the past we 
shall have to adapt, change, modify, 
to meet situations. The high obliga- 
tion of the land-grant colleges and 
universities is to serve the nation 
intelligently and wisely in this time of 
change as the national trends reach 
their climax and charts are made for 
the future. 

If General Washington were seated 
on his wide porch looking across the 
Potomac from his Mount Vernon 
estate toward the distant dome of 
the capitol of a great people, I am 
sure he would join us in the prayer: 

“God give us the vision, the strength, 
and the wisdom to do our part wisely 
and well. Amen.” 


[Vol. VII, No. 4] 
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Administrative Reorganization 
at Bucknell 


By PHILIP L. HARRIMAN 


An Experiment in Democratic Faculty Control 


N THE fall of 1935 Bucknell 
University effected a significant 
change in its set-up for internal 
administration. For three years the 
policies of internal government had 
been determined by a council of five 
faculty members and several admin- 
istrative officers. When opinions had 
been crystallized in the council, they 


"were, in most instances, presented to 


the general faculty for formal ratifi- 
cation. Uninformed concerning the 
backgrounds of purposes and occa- 
sions for items of legislation, the 
faculty at large was in no position 
to deliberate intelligently upon issues. 
Faculty meetings during these three 
years, therefore, were wholly formal. 
This outcome was, of course, far from 
the intent of the administrative officers 
of the college who were concerned 
with the establishment of a council 
system of organization. The mem- 
bers of the teaching staff, who had 
voted unanimously for the council, 
likewise had no reason to anticipate 
that it would work out badly. Never- 
theless, the attempt to pattern our 
mode of internal administration after 
such a plan as that of the University 
of Chicago proved to be an unfor- 
tunate experiment. 


For twelve years preceding the 
establishment of a council system of 
government, the institution had been 
administered internally by numer- 
ous committees. Some committees 
accomplished little, whereas others 
assumed potent functions. A com- 
mittee on advanced standing, for 
instance, agreed to empower its effi- 
cient chairman to carry out its work. 
Another group which dealt with the 
curriculum initiated important legis- 
lation vitally affecting the whole 
college community. Before a com- 
mittee proposal could become effect- 
ive, it had to meet with acceptance 
by the whole faculty. During the 
twelve years while we experimented 
with the committee system of control, 
therefore, many stirring debates were 
held in general faculty meetings. 
These debates often raised questions 
fundamental in the philosophy of 
higher education, and they served to 
acquaint every instructor with the 
problems of internal administration. 
Often, to be sure, the issues were 
trivial and the contributions banal. 
In general, however, our experience 
with the committee system was highly 
satisfactory. The faculty originated 
and voted upon practically all matters 
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affecting the internal administration 
of the college. Newcomers to the 
faculty were sometimes amazed to 
discover such a democratic system 
at work. 

The principal difficulties with the 
committee system were four. First, 
the memberships were poorly dis- 
tributed. A few instructors served 
on committees which never met or 
which had petty duties. Another 
small group held membership on a 
large number of important com- 
mittees. Second, committee deliber- 
ations might, in certain instances, 
continue for several years without 
crystallizing into proposals for action. 
Third, there was no coherent plan 
under the system of committees. A 
self-examination of its work under- 
taken by the faculty in 1932 led to 
the opinion that this was the most 
serious objection to the committee sys- 
tem. Fourth, the faculty expressed 
a readiness to experiment with any 
other plan which might bring about 
progress more expeditiously. In twelve 
years the work of many committees 
was routinized, and members of com- 
mittees were sensible of the fact that 
they were getting into ruts. Since a 
liberal-arts college is always ready to 
experiment boldly and to break with 
formalized modes of action, Bucknell 
University determined to try out the 
council plan. 


HE council here was made up of 
five faculty members and of 
certain administrative officers, with 
the president as chairman of the 
roup. Committees, therefore, were 
abolished, and the work hitherto 


distributed among a large number was 
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concentrated in the council. Further. 
more, department headships were 
abolished, and the curriculum was 
recast into five broad divisions, the 
chairman of each being the faculty 
representative of the council. These 
changes were adopted by a unanimous 
vote of the faculty. We were loath 
to give up a splendid democratic 
method of internal control, but we 
were anxious to undertake an experi- 
ment which gave promise of expediting 
progress and of developing a coherent 
program for the institution as a whole. 

The faculty then had no voice in 
the selection of divisional chairmen. 
They were arbitrarily chosen by the 
head of the institution. Although 
most of the faculty thoroughly ap- 
proved of the selections, the manner 
of appointment worked an unintended 
injustice to the individuals concerned. 
The instructors so chosen were hence- 
forth regarded as administrative offi- 
cers rather than as colleagues of the 
faculty. A sharp line of demarcation 
separated the council from the teach- 
ing faculty. The divisive spirit was 
intensified by the fact that council 
deliberations were in secret. Natu- 
rally, there was good reason to 
withhold matters under consideration 
until they were ready for presentation 
to the faculty at large. This practice 
was, however, unfortunate in a small 
institution. Furthermore, some prob- 
lems were discussed in council meet- 
ings without the intention of bringing 
them before the whole faculty. This 
also was an unhappy situation. On 
the other hand, many topics of little 
concern to the whole group could be 
expeditiously settled in a small council. 
Determination of policies regarding 
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REORGANIZATION AT BUCKNELL 


salaries, leaves of absence, teaching 
eficiency, and curriculum develop- 
ment could be worked out more 
eficiently in a council. The plan, 
in short, was excellent in theory, but 
in practice it was a great mistake. 
Other institutions of about the same 
size as Bucknell University would do 
well to study our experiment with the 
council plan before following the pro- 
gram of internal government adopted 


by the University of Chicago. 


N THE fall of 1934 the president 

appointed a group to study the 
results and bring recommendations to 
the faculty. The committee worked 
for a full year to develop a program of 
internal control which would restore 
the democratic faculty participation 
in administration and which would 
also work more efficiently than unco- 
ordinated committees. The president 
gave his whole-hearted co-operation 
and offered many helpful suggestions. 
Every member of the faculty was 
interviewed several times, and all 
worth-while suggestions were woven 
into a preliminary report. This the 
faculty studied during the summer, 
and a final report was adopted at 
the beginning of 1935-36. The final 
report, consequently, represented the 
collective judgment of over fifty 
instructors. All concurred heartily 
in the need for a new experiment 
in organization which would be more 
democratic. 

The new plan incorporates four 
governmental practices which often 
prevailed in the early universities. 
First, certain officers, like the chan- 
cellor of the early universities, have 
powers which do not emanate from 
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the faculty. Here these officials are 
the president, the dean, and others 
directly responsible to the trustees. 
Second, we provide for the democratic 
election of all other officers. Hence 
the council is preserved in principle, 
but its members are chosen by free 
election from the faculty. Third, the 
new program stipulates that the 
officers should hold their positions 
for a short time. Our present council 
consists of twelve instructors elected 
for a term of two years. Under the 
old committee system and the former 
council set-up, the positions were 
more or less permanent. Fourth, the 
new council is to serve in an advisory 
capacity and to have no admin- 
istrative powers. The function of 
the members is to exert a democratic 
leadership during their terms of office, 
not to usurp authority properly be- 
longing either to the president and the 
dean or to the whole faculty group. 
The new council will undertake 
investigations of various types. For 
example, it will disseminate informa- 
tion regarding new developments in 
other colleges and universities. It 
will foster studies dealing with salary 
and promotion schedules, sabbatical 
leaves, tenure, and retirement. An 
important undertaking will be to 
consider ways and means of effect- 
ing agreeable faculty-trustee relation- 
ships. A happy beginning in this 
development was achieved when, by 
invitation of the president, the council 
and the trustees had a dinner meet- 
ing. Furthermore, the new council 
will provide an agency through which 
we may continually study and try 
out projects for improving the general 
faculty organization and the ma- 
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chinery of government. The purpose, 
however, is to follow no set plan but 
to stimulate thinking and action on 
problems in the philosophy of higher 
education. By electing half the mem- 
bers every other year, we hope to give 
a desirable continuity to the work of 
the council and yet to afford all 
instructors an opportunity to serve. 

A few important standing com- 
mittees have been left intact for the 
time being. Committees on advanced 
degrees, the chapel, freshman week, 
honorary degrees, and the library 
are retained with their old member- 
ships. The plan here is to change the 
memberships gradually and in such a 
fashion as not to militate against the 
effectiveness of the work. In some 
instances the responsibilities of these 
committees are time-consuming, and 
under the new plan these burdens 
will be shifted from time to time. 
We feel that by rotating the member- 
ship of these committees the functions 
administered by them will repre- 
sent the ideals of the entire faculty. 
Standing committees of fixed member- 
ship we have found to be unfortunate. 


E FOUND that the plan of 

five broad divisions did not 
quite suit our needs. Like a number 
of other institutions we first adopted 
the Chicago plan of organization 
almost in toto, and then discovered 
that our own institution could not be 
comfortably fitted even to a slightly 
modified form of that Procrustean 
bed. Many curriculums, such as 
education, commerce, and finance, 
and preprofessional courses in medi- 
cine, have their own special problems. 
Under our experiment with a council 
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of five, these interests had no direct 
representation in determining policies, 
Self-examination of our machinery 
of administration led us to retain the 
group plan but to increase the number 
of divisions to twelve. These con- 
form more adequately to the interests 
already represented in the academic 
functioning of our institution. In 
effecting this change, we found it 
necessary to give formal acknowledg- 
ment to the restoration of depart- 
ments. Even under our attempt to 
function with five divisions we had to 
proceed in many cases as though we 
had not abolished departments. Our 
new plan is to rotate the chairman- 
ship of each department with three or 
more members. The guiding philos- 
ophy is to strive for increased teaching 
efficiency and to broaden the vision 
of each instructor by giving him 
experience in leadership. 

Bucknell University has determined 
to actualize a democratic philosophy 
of education in all phases of campus 
life. We are embarking upon an 
experiment designed to effect a dem- 
ocratic organization of the faculty. 
Too much emphasis given to admin- 
istrative details by the faculty of a 
smaller institution is, we_ believe, 
quite absurd. Consequently, we are 
experimenting with a program which 
will take care of necessary details but 
which will in addition broaden the 
educational philosophy of each in- 
structor. A system of internal gov- 
ernment which gives everyone a share 
in settling minutiae as well as in 
formulating basic principles of higher 
education will, we trust, make a real 
contribution to higher education in 
democratic America. [Vol. VII, No. 4] 
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Students’ University Choices 


By STEPHEN M. COREY 


Reasons Given by Freshmen for Their Choice of the University of Nebraska 


NUMBER of studies have 

been reported summarizing 

the purposes Freshmen give 

for desiring a college education. 
While many of the reasons stated 
are rather nebulous, such as “to get 
an education,” “‘to become educated,” 
or “to advance in learning,” they do 
represent an attempt made to investi- 
gate this important problem from 
the students’ point of view. The 
author, however, has been able to 
locate but one study! undertaken to 
determine why students select a par- 
ticular college from the large number 
available. That this choice results in 
considerable confusion to students is 
recognized by those familiar with the 
experiences of college recruiting agents. 
A casual examination of catalogues 
makes possible a number of interest- 
ing inferences as to the nature of the 
factors which, in the opinion of 
college and university officials, should 
be responsible for a student’s decision 
to attend a particular institution. 
It would appear that such institutions 
believe themselves more attractive 
than their competitors because of 
superior faculties, that is, the number 
of men and women with Ph.D. degrees 


1Katz, Daniel, and Allport, Floyd Henry. Stu- 
dents’ Attitudes. Syracuse, New York: Craftsman 


Press, 1931. pp. 9-23. 


or similar qualifications; the variety 
of the courses offered; the economy of 
attending the institution; the com- 
pleteness of the physical plant; the 
size of the institution, which means 
that some schools are fine because 
they are small and others because 
they are large; the institution’s tradi- 
tions; its social life, including the 
fraternities and clubs which students 
may join; its unique curricular plan or 
administrative organization; athletics; 
the institution’s location; and lastly, 
its ideals and moral atmosphere. 
These reasons for choosing a par- 
ticular university or college, however, 
are usually advanced by admin- 
istrative officers or faculty members 
connected with the institutions and 
may or may not bear any relationship 
to the real factors which influence 
students. These latter can only be 
determined by interrogating them. 
In order first to prepare a check list 
of reasons for choosing a particular 
university, the author made the fol- 
lowing inquiry of 143 Freshmen 
enrolled in the Teachers College at 
the University of Nebraska who were 
not living in Lincoln: “What factors 
influenced you to attend the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska rather than some 
other institution of higher learning?” 
After this question was asked, an 
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opportunity was given the students to 
comment upon it with the result that 
many influences were mentioned. 


HEN the discussion was termi- 
nated the students wrote down 
the influences which had been exerted 
upon them. The following seven, 
named in order of the frequency of 
their mention, include over go per 
cent of all that were given: high-school 
teachers and administrators; prox- 
imity of the university to the students’ 
homes; family; prestige of the institu- 
tion; economy; availability of desired 
courses; and friends. The greatest 
number of these Teachers College 
Freshmen were influenced by their 
high-school teachers, principals, or 
superintendents and, as might be 
expected, 95 per cent of the high- 
school teachers or administrators who 
wanted their pupils to attend Ne- 
braska were themselves indebted to 
the same institution for at least a 
part of their formal education. This 
serves to demonstrate rather definitely 
the rdle high-school teachers play as 
informal recruiting agents for those 
colleges or universities to which their 
own loyalties have become attached. 
A factor second only to the influ- 
ence of high-school teachers or admin- 
istrators was the proximity of the 
University of Nebraska to the stu- 
dents’ homes. Whether this was of 
importance because of economy, home- 
sickness, or other factors was not 
indicated. No considerable number 
of students mentioned athletics or 
social life as being of influence in 
their choice of Nebraska, although 
it does not necessarily follow that 
these influences were not present. 
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Using the information obtained 
from the students of the Teachers 
College for validating purposes, a 
questionnaire was given to 375 Fresh- 
men in the College of Arts and 
Science asking them to indicate their 
reasons for coming to the University 
of Nebraska. Portions of this ques- 
tionnaire are reproduced here: 


4. Number 7, 2, 7, 4, and so on in the order 
of their importance, any of the following 
factors which exerted some influence upon 
you to attend the University of Nebraska 
rather than some other college or uni- 
versity. Some students may number all 
the factors and others but one or two. 

( ) Advice of members of family 

( ) Advice of friends 

( ) Advice of high-school teachers or 

administrators 
) University of Nebraska close home 
) University of Nebraska economical 
) Could get course wanted 
) University of Nebraska has more 

prestige 


List any other factors which influenced 
you but are not given above. 
5. If a member of your family influenced 
you had he (or she): 
Attended Nebraska? Yes No 
Been graduated from Nebraska? 
Yes No 
6.1f you were influenced by a high- 
school teacher or administrator, had 
he (or she): 
Attended Nebraska? Yes No 
Been graduated from Nebraska? 
Yes No 
7. If you were influenced by high-school 
teachers or administrators to come to 
Nebraska, give their names. 


For purposes of comparison the 
total group of 357 Freshmen in Arts 
and Science was divided into two 
subgroups, comprising 95 Freshmen 
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STUDENTS’ UNIVERSITY CHOICES 


who lived at Lincoln where the 
University is located, and 262 stu- 
dents living elsewhere. This was 
done because of the belief that local 
students might have been influenced 
by different factors from those which 
operated upon out-of-town residents. 
Table I is a summary of the influences 
which in the opinion of the Freshmen 
of the College of Arts and Science 
were primarily responsible for their 
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to Nebraska was the influence of a 
friend did not give any information 
as to what aspects of life at the 
University of Nebraska were empha- 
sized by this friend. The Freshman 
may have listened to a _ glowing 
account of football, a fraternity, or a 
particular instructor, and one attempt- 
ing to interpret his questionnaire 
responses would be none the wiser. 
An examination of the summary 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGES OF STUDENTS INFLUENCED BY VARIOUS Factors TO ATTEND THE UNIVERSITY 
or NEBRASKA RATHER THAN SOME OTHER INSTITUTION 


























Srupents Wrose Homes WERE Srupents Wuose Homes WERE 
Not at LincoLn aT LincoLn 
paesseme er saan om 
— y -oagy ighest Lowest — Highest 
— A — Total Quarter ae ihanseer Total 

(69) (131) (62) (262) (26) (42) | (27) (95) (357) 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 

Peay ess wns 70 72 63 71 58 69 59 63 69 

See 46 49 29 4s 43 34 22 35 41 
High-school teachers 

and administrators 51 38 30 40 20 20 II 20 34 
Proximity of Uni- 
versity tostudent’s 

ae 55 63 56 60 81 100 78 88 67 

Rosmomy.......... 54 64 65 62 54 57 37 50 59 
Availability of de- 

sired courses... .. 56 56 51 55 50 38 56 45 53 
Prestige of institu- 

FE 39 56 46 49 34 20 II 21 4! 
































attending the University of Nebraska 
rather than some other institution of 
higher learning. The two groups are 
further divided into those scoring in 
the lowest one-fourth, the middle 
two-fourths, and the highest one- 
fourth on the Ohio State Psychological 
Examination. 

Attention should be called again to 
the fact that many of these influences 
were difficult to analyze. For ex- 
ample a student who reported that 
one factor which caused him to come 


columns for students living out of 
town (Column 5) and at Lincoln 
(Column 10) indicates some rather 
marked differences. For example, 
approximately twice as many out-of- 
town students were influenced to 
attend the University by their high- 
school teachers or administrators. 
This difference may be explained at 
least in part in terms of the relative 
size of the high schools attended by 
students living at Lincoln and those 


living elsewhere. The Lincoln high 
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schools are much larger than the 
typical Nebraska high school (the 
typical secondary school for Nebraska 
has fewer than three teachers) which 
probably affects the intimacy of 
student-teacher relationships in the 
two areas, which in turn would have 
an effect upon the influence exerted 
by teachers to induce students to 
attend not only a particular institu- 
tion, but any at all. Sixty per cent 
of the teachers or administrators 
exerting an influence who were teach- 
ing elsewhere than at Lincoln attended 
the University of Nebraska, while 
this was true of only 30 per cent of 
the teachers in the Lincoln high 
schools. 

Another difference between the two 
groups pertains to the influence of 
the “proximity to home” factor. A 
number of the students from the city 
of Lincoln claimed that they would 
not have been able to attend college 
at all were it not for the fact that they 
could do so and live at home. The 
prestige of the institution influenced 
students not living at Lincoln much 
more than it did students whose 
homes were at Lincoln; which might 
permit some sort of parody to the 
effect that ‘“‘a university is not with- 
out honor save in the city which is 
its home.” 


N ADDITION to these rather 

marked differences between stu- 
dents who live at Lincoln and students 
who do not live at Lincoln, there were 
others which appeared between stu- 
dents who ranked in different quarters 
on the Ohio State Psychological Ex- 
amination. For both Lincoln and 
out-of-town students, those in the 
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highest quarter reported that they 
were influenced much less by rie 
than were those in the middle two 
or lowest quarters. 

The highest-quarter students for 
both groups also appeared to be influ- 
enced least by high-school teachers 
and administrators. Of the students 
not living at Lincoln, over half in the 
lowest quarter reported that high- 
school teachers or administrators were 
at least in part responsible for their 
attendance at the University, whereas 
less than a third of the students in the 
highest quarter were so influenced. 
Although the difference was _ less 
marked, the same situation prevailed 
with respect to students whose homes 
were at Lincoln. Twenty per cent 
from the lowest quarter were influ- 
enced to come to the University by 
high-school teachers or administrators, 
while only 11 per cent of the students 
in the highest quarter mentioned 
this factor. 

Nebraska’s prestige as a university 
did not exert an equal influence upon 
Lincoln residents who ranked in the 
highest and lowest quarters of the 
psychological examination. The lat- 
ter group mentioned this factor three 
times as frequently as did the former. 

As was indicated by the question- 
naire, an opportunity was given the 
students to name any influences other 
than those given in the check list 
which contributed toward their de- 
cision to enter the University of 
Nebraska. The importance of the 


seven factors which are given in 
Table I is indicated by the fact that 
they were referred to a total of 1,307 
times while of the 25 others men- 
tioned, only ten were given by three 
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STUDENTS’ UNIVERSITY CHOICES 


or more students. Table II sum- 
marizes the miscellaneous reasons 
which were mentioned more than 
twice, as well as the number of stu- 
dents who mentioned them. The 
divisions of the entire group of 357 
Freshmen in terms of residence and 
psychological test quarters are the 
same as appeared in Table I. 


21! 


much as of the seven students who 
mentioned it as being a determining 
factor in their selection of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, five ranked in 
the lowest psychological test quarter 
and none in the highest. Fraternity 
and social life according to the admis- 
sion of the students exerted relatively 
little influence upon their choice. 


TABLE II 


MiscELLANEOous REASONS FOR SELECTING A ParTICULAR INSTITUTION AS MENTIONED 
BY THREE OR More OF 357 ARTS AND SCIENCE FRESHMEN 



































Srupents Wuose Homes WERE Srupents WHose Homes WERE 
oT aT LIncoLNn at LINCOLN 
INFLUENCING : : a. 
Facrons Lowest ee Highest Total Lowest —_ Highest Total 
Quarter Quarters Quarter Quarter Quarters Quarter 

(69) | __(131) (62) (262) (26) __ (42) | (27) (94) _ (357) 

aa a a (4) (5) © | @” | ® | © _ (10) 

Received scholarship 3 17 29 49 I I 3 5 4 

Could get work..... 3 II II 25 2 2 I 5 30 

Own desire......... 3 6 4 re: | /B.ineates “a eee I 14 

Wanted education. .}........ 3 jonas I 4 2 7 10 

MOMEOCICS........--. 5 “Se Sere ae 2. 2 Pe I 1 7 
Fraternity and social 

ie 2 2 I Sieg I 6 

Nothing else to do. . 3 mee | I I 4 

Relatives here...... “Se, See Te ee [ae eee ome Sees |e Ee 4 
Could not go else- 

eee i ee ame me) See ee 2 I 3 4 

Change environs... I ee eee ee ee ee ee errety re 3 























Table II is largely self-explanatory. 
An interesting commentary might 
result from a comparison of the two 
large groups with respect to the third 
item in the list. It would appear 
that few students living at Lincoln 
cited their own desires in explaining 
their presence at the University of 
Nebraska. Compulsions of another 
nature were far more frequently 
mentioned (see Table I). 

The influence of athletics is de- 
serving of particular attention in as 


One is impressed, after even a 
cursory survey of the reasons given by 
these Freshmen electing to matricu- 
late in the University of Nebraska 
rather than some other institution of 
higher learning, with their naiveté. 
There was little indication of careful, 
intelligent appraisal of the oppor- 
tunities and facilities provided by 
available, similar institutions. One 
reason for this is, of course, that this 
information, in such forms as to make 
comparisons possible, is not available. 
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‘*An Examination of 
Examinations” 


The countries represented at the 
International Conference on Exami- 
nations held in May, 1931, at East- 
bourne, England, under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Corporation and the 
International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, each 
appointed committees and each re- 
ceived grants from the Carnegie 
Corporation for a three-year study 
of the systems of public examinations 
prevailing in the country. Delegates 
from the countries represented at the 
first Conference—England, France, 
Germany, Scotland, Switzerland, and 
the United States—met last June at 
Folkestone and reported the studies 
carried on independently. 

Several reports of the English 
Committee are in press or have 
already appeared.1 A summary of 
the investigations on the comparison 
of the marks allotted to examination 
scripts by independent examiners and 
boards of examiners, has appeared 
in the pamphlet, 4” Examination 
of Examinations. The main work 
carried out by the Committee in 
England will be recorded in a volume 
entitled The Marks of Examiners, 
now in course of printing, of which 
this pamphlet is the summary. AIl- 
though the disturbing results reported 


1The Committee has published an English 

Bibliography of Examinations (1900-32) by Mary 

ampneys, reviewed by Ben D. Wood in the 
Journat or Hicuer Epucation, May, 1935. 


by Starch and Elliot in United States, 
showing the variability of teachers 
marks assigned to examinations, were 
corroborated by Edgeworth’s study 
in England and that of Laugier and 
Weinberg in France, until the studies 
sponsored by the International Confer- 
ence on Examination were undertaken 


no systematic comparison has hitherto 
been published of marks allotted by a 
number of different examiners, all ex- 
perienced and qualified for their task, to 
sets of scripts [answer books] actually 
written at public examinations. Both 
the English and the French Committees? 
have attacked the subject . . . [the] 
results are similar in the two countries and 
equally disquieting. It is clear that the 
part played by chance in the verdicts 
given at different examinations on which 
careers depend must often at the present 
moment be a great one. 


io. 8 2S 6228. Oo Ss 6 4 2 8 8. 8S 8 6. » O OO Oe 


[The] investigation shows that the 
employment of boards of examiners . . . 
though it diminishes, does not remove the 
element of chance in examinations, 

The Committee ... are of opinion 
that examinations as a test of efficiency 
are necessary. They are further of 
opinion that, in addition to those exami- 
nations which yield identical results when 
applied by different examiners [‘‘new 
type” or “‘objective”’ examinations], the 
traditional ‘‘essay”” examination should 
be preserved. But they hold that it is 
as impracticable to recommend an 4 


*The general report of the French Committee 
describing the character of French examinations, 
“the spirit by which they are inspired, and their 
relationship to the national system of education” 
is reviewed by Harold Benjamin on page 225 0 
this issue of the JourNAL. 
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jori cure for the defects of the present 
examination system as it wouid be to 
recommend an a priori cure for a disease. 
It is only by careful and systematic 
experiment that methods of examination 
can be devised not liable to the distressing 
uncertainties of the present system. 


Director Monroe, of the Inter- 
national Institute, in a letter said that 
the report of this Committee was 
given marked attention in the general 
press of England. Indeed, so great 
was the impression made that the 
findings of the report were discussed 
in Parliament within ten days of its 
release, and the Minister of Educa- 
tion, in response to questions, prom- 
ised to give the matter government 
attention. 


Consistency of Practice 
An Experience Curriculum in Eng- 


lish, published recently by the Cur- 
riculum Commission of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, elimi- 
nates grammar as a formal study in 
the high-school course. The National 
Survey of the Teaching of English has 
presented evidence to show that the 
colleges, in their statements of pre- 
requisites, indicate definitely their 
desire for students who can write 
and speak clearly, correctly, and 
effectively whether they are skilled 
in technical grammar or not. Is 
this fact corroborated by the place- 
ment examinations themselves? An 
analysis of the content of placements 
tests in freshman English used by 
130 colleges and universities, reported 
in the English Journal for January by 
Dora V. Smith and Constance Mc- 
Cullough, reveals that the major 
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emphasis is on ability to use language 
correctly and effectively, not to classify 
forms or to talk about them in tech- 
nical grammatical terms; that more 
than 65 per cent of the items test 
ability in correct usage, spelling, and 
the elements of punctuation; that 
roughly one-fifth of the examination 
material is devoted to vocabulary 
and word meanings; that about 10 
per cent of the items include matters 
of sentence structure involving recog- 
nition of sentence completeness, par- 
allel construction, clarity of thought, 
and proper subordination of ideas; 
that the tests reveal, on the whole, con- 
cern for the straightforward matters 
of correctness in verb, pronoun, and 
agreement common in the frequency- 
of-error studies of recent years; and 
that what the high-school student 
and his teacher have cause to fear, 
much more than stress on technical 
grammar, is the preoccupation in 
certain of the placement tests with 
niceties of diction and purisms in 
expression already discarded by liberal 
scholars throughout England and 
America. 


Interest in Reading through 
“The Conversation Club” 


The library of the University of 
Denver is just like every other college 
or university library: it takes all of 
the combined efforts of the staff to 
keep silence in the reading rooms. 
Then, why has the library deliberately 
sponsored a club that has for its goal 
more and better powers of speech? 
Possibly for the same reason that 


8Reported by A. Beatrice Young, Assistant 
Librarian, University of Denver. 
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prompted the administrative officers 
on a certain campus to take an 
unusual stand when it heard that the 
students were going on strike. Notice 
was sent to all of the faculty members 
to join in the demonstrations and 
parade. This was done, and, of 
course, there was no issue; the stu- 
dents settled down again: they had 
been met on their own ground; the 
strike was a failure. As a rule people 
do not intentionally offend those who 
have their interests at heart, and the 
students fortunate enough to be 
members of the Conversation Club 
are harbingers of good will and 
friendship for the library. 

The gentle art of charm through 
conversation is being revived by 
students in the Schools of Science 
and Engineering and Liberal Arts at 
the University of Denver. We meet 
in a beautiful room in the library 
building—a room which has many 
books in it. While the group is 
assembling, talk usually centers about 
the volumes which are kept in that 
part of the building. Sometimes the 
students learn the history of a book, 
if it has a history; sometimes its value. 

At one meeting the talk turned to 
China and books by Pearl Buck and 
Nora Waln. When problems of the 
present economic situation were before 
the group, Ballamy’s Looking Back- 
ward was mentioned as being an ideal, 
utopian situation—a fascinating solu- 
tion. In our talk on conversation 
itself we brought in men of letters 
such as Coleridge, Macaulay, Brown- 
ing, and Johnson, and the conversation 
without words of Tennyson and Car- 
'yle. The brilliant circle composed 
of James Russell Lowell, Longfellow, 
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Emerson, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
and their friends brought up delightful 
remarks about the Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table and its sequels. One 
of our guests spoke of the richness 
of experiences and enthusiastically 
urged the students to read Proust’s 
The Remembrance of Things Past and 
his other works. We are creating 
natural conversational situations and 
books just will creep in. 

The club is organized without dues, 
and the only officer is a chairman. 
At each meeting there is a guest 
speaker—sometimes a professor, some- 
times a student. The chairman is the 
only member of the club who knows 
who the guest will be. The subject 
of the talk, which lasts for ten or 
fifteen minutes, is not announced; 
this, too, is really a conversational 
stimulant, for when the speaker has 
finished, the students in conversation 
carry on his remarks. Frequently, 
tea is served, and the conversation 
flows freely and rapidly over the tea- 
cups. Sometimes the meeting takes 
the form of a luncheon, but always 
there is a natural situation which 
calls for an easy, gay, and charming 
flow of conversation. To create a 
more natural situation we have chosen 
major students, both men and women, 
from all the different departments so 
that the club members’ interests are 
different and their experiences varied. 

The six charter members decided 
to limit the membership of the club to 
twenty students. Each department 
head was asked to suggest two 
persons, majoring in his work, who 
could be contributors to a conversa- 
tion club. The names came pouring 
in, and the organization was formed. 
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Each meeting seems to grow more 
interesting and worth while, and 
every member of the club wishes 
sincerely that all the students on the 
campus could have the opportunity 
of belonging to an organization which 
develops each in such a natural way. 
Horizons in experience and books are 
noticeably expanding as the club 
progresses. Club members are begin- 
ning to see that no matter what is 
talked about, books are brought into 
play—books which one would enjoy 
reading and which are easily accessible 
in the library. 

Books have been brought in quite 
incidentally, but the students are 
realizing that reading is a great asset 
in the art of conversation. This 
club has proved a stimulating way to 
interest students in reading—to let 
them discover for themselves the 
need and the joy of the finest of 
recreations. The Conversation Club 
is really a challenge to the members’ 
reading habits—a challenge which 
they are meeting with easy abandon 
because it comes from their fellow 
students. The Conversation Club is 
creating a desire to read. 


American Students 
in France 


One constructive plan to foster 
international understanding and good 
will is described by M. Paul Hazard in 
the Légion d’Honneur, the quarterly 
of the American Society of the French 
Legion of Honor.‘ M. Hazard’s article 
is prefaced by an excellent explan- 
atory discussion of the project by 


“Undergraduate Study in France,” V (April, 
1935), pp. 262-67. 
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the quarterly’s editor, W. Francklyn 
Paris. 

Every year American college and 
university Juniors are sent to France 
for a complete year of study in 
French universities under the general 
direction of accompanying American 
professors. The plan has been in 
operation thirteen years. 

The plan in general provides for ten to 
eleven months of residence and study in 
France for carefully selected students who 
are majoring in French language or 
literature, or who, although not special- 
izing in language study, are interested in 
French civilization and culture or in the 
study of international affairs as a basis 
for diplomatic or commercial careers. 
The Junior year is recommended as the 
best for undergraduate study abroad and 
no student is accepted unless his college 
will grant full credit for the year in 
France upon satisfactory completion of 
the study abroad. 


Upon the student’s arrival in France 
in August an intensive period of 
preliminary training is spent in the 
summer school of one of the provincial 
universities. In addition to a heavy 
program in the language, courses are 
offered to give a general approach to 
French thought as a whole. The 
students live in French homes. In 
November these students are enrolled 
in the Cours de Civilisation at the 
Sorbonne in Paris. 

Here they have opportunity to take a 
much broader program than that afforded 
in the provinces, the courses covering 
the various periods of French literature, 
art, history, geography, and philosophy. 
. .. The regular academic work com- 
prises a full schedule of 12 to 15 hours of 
tutoring in major subjects and individual 
language work in composition and pho- 
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netics. A competent corps of special 
tutors and instructors, drawn from the 
best men and women available in the 
Sorbonne and in the lycées of Paris, has 
charge of this work. 


Extra-curricular activities utilize 
the cultural and artistic resources of 
Paris, and the vacation periods are 
also utilized to explore France. 


Thus, by the end of the year, the 
student has had opportunity to study 
modern French life in the metropolis in a 
way rarely possible for a foreigner, and 
has also gained some knowledge of the 
varied aspects, social and geographical, 
of the country as a whole. 


M. Hazard’s article expatiates on 
the value to France and the United 
States of these ambassadors of good 
will. They will know foreigners as 
they are and not as they are reported 
to be. And the Frenchmen in whose 
homes these students have lived, will 
have shed some of their prejudices. 
The author, enthusiastic over the 
benefits of this junior year in France, 
foresees a time when perhaps such a 
scheme of higher education will be 
universal—“‘and the men of the 
future, recalling the successive con- 
quests which led to the final concord, 
will bless the pioneers who dared 
the first attempt and won the first 
victory.” 


Junior Colleges’ 


Student enrollment in the junior 
colleges of the country has increased 
during the past year, according to 
Walter Crosby Eells in a report of 


data received from these institutions 


5School and Society, XLII, (February 1, 1936), 
Pp. 160-62. 
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up to December 1, 1935. The total 
number of junior colleges is 519, a 
decrease of two from the preceding 
year; the enrollment increased from 
107,807 to 122,514, or I4 per cent. 
Since 1928 the number of junior 
colleges has increased 27 per cent; the 
enrollment, 142 per cent. 

Of the §19 junior colleges, 214, 
41 per cent, are publicly controlled; 
the remainder are privately con- 
trolled. Sixty-seven per cent of the 
enrollment, or 82,701, is found in the 
publicly controlled junior colleges, 
however, as compared with 39,610 in 
the privately controlled institutions. 
Eight states have more than twenty 
junior colleges—California leads with 
gs. California also leads in enroll- 
ment, 36,977; the largest of the pub- 
licly controlled institutions is there, 
the Los Angeles Junior College with 
4,988 students last year. The largest 
of those under private auspices 1s 
Stephens College, Missouri, with 706 
students. 

The junior college is prevailingly 
a co-educational institution, 72 per 
cent being reported for this type. 
Fifty-six per cent of the privately con- 
trolled colleges are denominational; 
the Methodists lead with 41 institu- 
tions. Twenty-seven of the insti- 
tutions (5 per cent) are Negro junior 
colleges; all but five of these are 
privately controlled. 

There are the equivalent of 6,693 
full-time instructors in 504 of these 
colleges, or an average of 13 full-time 
instructors per institution. Since the 
average enrollment per institution is 
241 students, the faculty-student ratio 
in the average institution is one to 
eighteen, the same as last year. 
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Tue Yale University Glee Club will 
make a European tour during the 
summer of the year 1936, visiting 
France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 
Sixty students will make the trip. 
This is the second European tour of 
the Club; the first was made in 1932. 


Tue University of Chicago announces 
the addition of elementary courses in 
the Chinese language to its cur- 
riculum. Courses are to be offered 
by a research fellow of the General 
Education Board. 7 


Tue governing boards of Harvard 
have voted to establish the degree of 
Master of Arts and Teaching. Candi- 
dates for the new degree will be 


/ recommended jointly by the faculty 


of Arts and Sciences and faculty of 
Education. 


In orveR to raise money McGill 
University is selling matches, through 
its alumni, all over Canada and the 
United States. It is expected that 
the sale will not only raise a small 
amount of money, but that it will 
make alumni aware of the financial 
needs of the institution. 


The Collector of Internal Revenue 
for Michigan has tied up the bank 
deposits of the University of Michigan 
Board in Control of Physical Educa- 
tion because of a dispute over $22,000 
of admission tickets for football games 


last fall. The University, according 
to the revenue official, made a proper 
return on ‘the money taken in, but 
refused to pay the Io per cent tax on 
all tickets costing more than 40 cents. 
Test cases have been made in other 
states, notably Iowa and Georgia, 
and the decisions of the courts have 
varied. 


The Eighteenth Annual Conference 
of the National Association of Deans 
and Advisers of Men will be held 
under the auspices of the Drexel 
Institute from April 30 through May 2. 
Programs have been arranged on a 
number of important student per- 
sonnel problems. 


‘Tue athletic controversy at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin has been termi- 
nated by the dismissals of the director 
of athletics, the coach of the football 
team, and the athletic trainer, which 
are effective July 1. 


The John Price Jones Corporation of 
New York City announces total be- 
quests to 46 colleges and universities 
during 1934-35 of $31,083,828 as com- 
pared with a total of $23,118,880 dur- 
ing the preceding year. An increase of 
almost $4,500,000 to Yale University 
accounts for more than half of the gain. 


The University of Wisconsin will 
celebrate the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of its founding on June 26. Plans 
for the celebration cali for dinner 
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meetings of alumni groups through- 
out the nation and in several foreign 
countries as well as appropriate cere- 
monies at the University. 


Acccorpine to the magazine Today, 
Mr. Saxon of Yale University has been 
asked by the Republican National 
Committee to assist them in seeking 
the election of a Republican president. 
The recent trend of professors in 
politics, so prominent in the present 
Democratic administration and so 
severely criticized by the Repub- 
licans, is now manifesting itself even 


in the ranks of the staid G.O.P. 


A\w announcement has been made 
by Mount Holyoke College that it 
needs $9,450,000 in order to provide 
for the endowment of professorial 
chairs, to increase scholarships, fellow- 
ship and loan funds, and to make 
possible the erection or renovation of 
a number of buildings. In making 
this announcement President Woolley 
referred to the coming centennial 
celebration of 1937 which she con- 
ceives to be an occasion for “taking 
account of stock.” 


Dwrine the April recess parents of 
the students living in Lowell House 
at Harvard will be invited to spend 
three or four days in the House as 
guests of the Master. The visitors 
will sleep in the House, eat in its 
dining room, make use of the common 
room, and in general follow the habits 
of the undergraduates. Lectures will 
also be arranged by members of the 
staff, visits to places of interest in 
the University, and informal social 
gatherings. It is hoped that parents 
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of students, because of their visit 
to the House, will become more 
interested in Lowell House and better 
informed about the undergraduate life 
which their sons live. 


Tue New Jersey State Normal School 
at Paterson has appointed Robert H. 
Morrison principal. He will continue 
to act as State Supervisor of Junior 


Colleges. 


A\w EnTerpRisING member of the 
Yale University community has pub- 
lished, through the Yale Co-operative, 
a little volume entitled The Psychology 
of Getting Grades. The anonymous 
author has gone a long way toward 
transforming the ability to secure 
marks from an art to a science. 
The book includes information on 
choosing courses, selecting and im- 
pressing professors, cramming for 
examinations, and the psychology of 
handling professors. It is not known 
whether the anonymous author is a 
student or a member of the faculty. 


Pans are being completed at Louisi- 
ana State University for the develop- 
ment of a two-acre farm as a medium 
of student employment. It is expected 
that when the plan is consummated 
one-fifth of the five thousand students 
registered may be able to earn all 
living and instructional expenses. 


Two members of the faculty of 
Western State Teachers College at 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, Anna L. Evans 
and Paul V. Sangren, have brought 
together a statement of recent de- 
velopments in higher education. It 
is entitled “Interesting Developments 
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in Higher Education and in Teacher 
Preparation,” and copies of it are 
available without cost to anyone who 
may be interested. The editors of 
the JouRNAL recommend it as a 
splendid piece of reporting. 


Two heads of departments at Tufts 
College have resigned their positions 
because of their refusal to comply 
with the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Oath Law. The institution accepted 
their resignations with regrets, since 
the administration took the position 
that refusal to comply with the law 
would mean loss of the college charter. 


Vorcinc their disapproval of the 
Supreme Court, especially because of 
its 244A decision, students at Iowa 
State College hanged six Supreme 
Court justicesin effigy. The escapade 
drew criticism from the Iowa State 
Bar Association and from other groups 
in Iowa and throughout the country. 


A tone range program to reduce the 
traffic toll of deaths and injuries and 
at the same time to facilitate move- 
ment on American city streets has 
been initiated at Harvard University. 
Funds have been provided for the in- 
vestigation by the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association. The initial 
grant for 1936 amounts to $54,250. 
Fifteen fellowships of $1,400 each 
will be awarded to graduate students 
for work upon traffic problems. 


A report recently published by the 
United States Office of Education, 
Division of Higher Education, an- 
nounces that in January, 1936, there 
were forty-four more institutions of 
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higher education in the country than 
a year previous. Twenty-one of these 
institutions are for women, thirty-two 
are co-educational, while the number 
devoted to the education of males 
suffered a loss of nine. These totals 
include colleges, universities, pro- 
fessional schools, teachers’ colleges, 
normal schools, and junior colleges for 
both Whites and Negroes. In 1935 
there were 1,662 institutions of higher 
education in the country and in 1936 
there are 1,706. 


Tne Association of American Col- 
leges is developing seven new services 
as follows: 


A tax service for colleges 

A concert-bureau service which will 
buy for colleges—not sell—high- 
grade musical talent 

A plan for grants-in-aid to present 
and prospective teachers of col- 
lege music 

A special study of plans to co- 
ordinate the educational program 
of the college with the library 
administration—a much needed 
step forward 

Reliable data on the sources of 
college teachers and the routes 
they take in entering the profession 

Methods of stimulating intercol- 
legiate choruses and festivals 

Plans for a new book on the 
““imponderables” in music 


Iw nis annual report to the president 
of Harvard University, Dean of 
Freshmen Leighton proposes the re- 
duction of the general age-level of 
Freshmen entering Harvard and also 
a greater degree of co-ordination of 
college studies with secondary-school 
studies. He summarizes the findings 
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of a recent study which he has com- 
pleted showing that only 4 per cent 
of the Freshmen entering at the age 
of sixteen or under do unsatisfactory 
work, while in the neighborhood of 
27 per cent of the students entering 
at twenty-one years or over do un- 
satisfactory work. Between these 
extremes the curve of performance 
corresponds closely with the curve 
of age. 


Ar tHE suggestion of the Dean of 
Harvard the Student Council has 
appointed a committee to look into 
the desirability of making changes in 
the languages required and the courses 
required in laboratory work. 


Ixsrruction in architecture at Har- 
vard will be reorganized next year. 
Under the new plan there will be an 
undergraduate course in the sciences 
fundamental to architecture which 
will lead to the degree of A.B. in 
Harvard College. Superimposed upon 
this course will be the graduate pro- 
fessional instruction in the Harvard 
School of Architecture. 

A recent anonymous gift of $100,000 
will be the foundation for a traveling 
fellowship in architecture with an 
annual stipend of $4,000. This is 
one of the largest fellowships available 
at Harvard. 


In rHe February issue of the JouRNAL 
the exchange of art exhibits on sev- 
eral mid-western university campuses 
was reported. The statement was 
made that these exhibits were of 
student work. This was incorrect. 
The exhibits were made up entirely 
of faculty productions. 
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A student exhibit, however, will 
be held at the University of Iowa 
from April 27 to May 4. It is being 
inaugurated to foster student interest 
in art in the “Big Ten” universities 
and to provide an opportunity for 
student artists to exhibit their work. 
A jury of selection made up of rep- 
resentatives of each of the institutions 
has already been appointed. Those 
interested in details may obtain them 
by writing R. H. Fitzgerald at the 


University of Iowa. 


The University of Cincinnati has 
announced a new application of its 
co-operative system of training engi- 
neers. The Institute of Scientific Re- 
search, which is associated with the 
University of Cincinnati, will accept a 
group of graduates selected from the 
leading engineering schools for a two- 
year program of graduate training in 
engineering under the co-operative 
plan. The course will lead to the 
degree of Master of Science in engi- 
neering, and will begin next Septem- 
ber. Students will spend alternate 
periods of six months in industrial 
plants and in the University. During 
each of the two University periods, 
students will be granted a $500 
fellowship and free tuition. They 
will also receive pay for the six 
months in industry, bringing their 
total income up to $1,000 a year. 
The College of Engineering of the 
University of Cincinnati inaugurated 
the co-operative method in 1906. 


‘Tue President of Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching 
published on February 17 the thir- 
teenth annual report of the Founda- 
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tion. Salient financial facts about 
the administration of the Foundation 


for the year ending June, 1935, 
include the following: 


Face value of all investments. . $30,087,044 
Face value, permanent funds, 
an increase of $30,500 over 
over June 30, 1934........ 18,403,500 
Proportions of investments of 
permanent funds— 
In bonds.............98.64 per cent 
In preferred stocks.... 1.36 per cent 
Income received from all 
Rs cdvretseesess $1,412,945 
Current rate of income..... 4-7§ per cent 
Received from Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York and 
disbursed for educational 
research projects........... $ 112,700 
Paid on account of retiring 
allowances and _ widows’ 
Sh .~.cataserchpanie 1,831,131 
Paid on account of adminis- 


tration and publication... .. 76,886 
Paid on account of the Founda- 

tion’s research activities.... 43,975 
Grand total of disbursements, 

EE ae 2,110,942 


In tHe fall of 1936 the George 
Peabody College of Teachers will 
establish a Junior Experimental Col- 
lege. The plan has been approved 
by the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools and will 
be avowedly experimental. Part of 
the announcing statement is quoted 
below: 


We propose to move slowly and 
cautiously into a long-time program of 
integration of the work of the senior high 
school and the junior college in such a 
way as to demonstrate to discriminating 
educators and patrons that such a pro- 
gram is feasible and perhaps the next 
step forward in modern education. We 
have no thought of launching an extrava- 
gant or premature program. We do not 
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contemplate discarding the accumulated 
achievement of three hundred years of 
American education. We do not plan to 
discard textbooks and courses of study 
nor to substitute in their stead syllabi and 
bibliographies, nor do we plan to use in 
our junior college the teaching techniques 
of the graduate school, climaxing the 
entire program with only a compre- 
hensive examination. Nothing is further 
from our thinking. In the proposed 
experiment our basic assumption is that 
the junior college is fundamentally sec- 
ondary in nature, and consequently more 
like the senior high school work below 
it than the senior college work above it. 
Therefore we propose to break down 
the artificial barrier that has been built 
between the senior high school and the 
junior college, making possible a much 
greater integration of the work of these 
two units now exists. It is our assump- 
tion that the purpose of the junior 
college should be the achievement by the 
pupils of general, cultural, and liberal 
training. In order to safeguard the 
instructional obligations of the faculty 
members we plan to separate the two 
faculties at the junior college level. One 
phase of our program of integration will 
be to schedule teachers in such a way 
as to have them working all the way 
through the senior high school and 
junior college. 


Nive students of Princeton Uni- 
versity have organized a_ society 
called the Veterans of Future Wars. 
The organizers expect to establish 
branches throughout the nation. It 
will divide the country into eight 
regional districts with a commander 
in charge of each. 

Specifically, the organization is set 
up for the purpose of securing for 
each member of the society a $1,000 
bonus payable June 1, 1965. Since, 
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however, it has become customary to 
pay bonuses before they are due, the 
national council is demanding immedi- 
ate payment plus 3 per cent interest 
compounded retroactively. “There 
are many reasons for this demand,” 
the national commander observed 
upon his election on March 16. 
“First, there is absolutely no justice in 
paying a bonus after the war for by 
then the most deserving bloc of 
veterans has always been killed off. 
Second, an immediate payment will 
help lift us out of the depression.” 

A subsidiary of the Veterans of 
Future Wars is the Association of 
Prospective Gold Star Mothers, a 
branch of which has already been 
established at Vassar. This organi- 
zation aims to give each mother of a 
prospective veteran a trip to Europe 
where their sons will some day lie. 

Several days after the announce- 
ment of the organization the national 
commander of the Veterans of Future 
Wars communicated with Chairman 
Black of the Senate committee investi- 
gating lobbying offering to make 
available to his committee all records 
and correspondence, both telephonic 
and postal. The letter said: 

We take this opportunity of offering 
you the full and complete access to all our 
books and correspondence for any investi- 
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gation that you may care to undertake. 
In this spirit of conscience-free co. 
operation we trust that we shall be joined 
by fellow organizations, the American 
Legion and the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. We are a patriotic organization 
with nothing to conceal. 


Administrative Changes 


Corydon P. Spruill, Jr., has been named 
Dean of the newly organized General 
College of the University of North 
Carolina. 

James H. Richmond assumed his 
duties as President of the Murray State 
Teachers College at Murray, Kentucky, 
on January 6 of this year. 

Robert E. Doherty, professor of elec- 
trical engineering and dean of the Yale 
School of Engineering, has been elected 
President of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. Although the appointment 
was effective beginning March 1, President 
Doherty will finish the academic year at 
Yale before assuming his new duties. 
Until 1931 President Doherty was con- 
nected with large industrial organiza- 
tions, chiefly with the General Electric 
Company. 

Harry Clifton Byrd has been named 
president of the University of Maryland. 
He has been connected with the Maryland 
Agricultural College since 1905 and was 
instrumental in developing that institu- 
tion into the University of Maryland. 
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-Editorial-Comments 





Public Relations 


HE depression began in 1929. 
When it will end is not clear, 
but that for higher education 
it will extend into the forties is clear. 

Privately endowed colleges and uni- 
versities have lost basic endowment 
funds in the series crashes that have 
punctuated the last six years. These 
capital investments are gone with 
little hope of replacement during the 
thirties. Added to this, the rates of 
interest upon investments which have 
not been lost have shrunk, and it is 
reliably asserted that they will go 
lower rather than higher from this 
point forward. Students’ fees may 
be raised to offset these losses; but 
the amount of increase which the 
market will stand is not sufficient 
to equalize endowment. 

Publicly supported institutions of 
higher education will continue to be 
harassed by forces which are now 
operating. The American people do 
not yet know what taxes are. The 
national and state governments meet 
expenditures now by borrowing, but 
in the very near future a businesslike 
nation will be forced to begin to repay 
the borrowings. The new idea, the 
unemployable, which is now clearly 
in the thinking of the nation, fore- 
casts permanent annual expenditure 
of major proportions for old-age 
security. The social obligations added 
to economic obligations will demand 
huge sums of money. The recognized 
responsibility of the nation to care not 


only for its unemployables but for its 
unemployed will constitute additional 
demands upon the national treasury. 

Among these accepted social activi- 
ties higher education stands as one in 
a competition which may become bit- 
ter. The United States is committed 
to public-school education, but to the 
taxpayers higher education is essen- 
tially a luxury, as the automobile is in 
contra-distinction to food. College 
education is thought to be fine if one 
can afford it, but it is not so essential 
in the public mind as other seemingly 
more basic needs, not of sufficient 
importance to justify raising the tax- 
level when it has reached the threshold 
of pain. Parents of children to whom 
a college education is a possibility do 
not share this opinion for their own 
progeny. But the great mass of 
taxpayers, who cannot afford to send 
their children to college, whose chil- 
dren may not want to go, who have 
no children, or who have no children 
ready for college, look upon the state- 
supported institutions as relatively 
non-essential. They know, of course, 
that they need doctors, lawyers, 
engineers, and teachers, but there is 
a feeling abroad that these people 
make enough money after their educa- 
tion is completed to warrant their 
paying in full for their training. 
Although this is a near-sighted view, 
the fact that the taxpayer believes it 
will have a profound influence upon 
the support that publicly owned 
institutions will receive. 
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IGHER education must accom- 

modate itself, therefore, to chang- 
ing conditions. It is now compelled 
to examine its services with a clarity 
of purpose unknown and unnecessary 
in the past. If it is to receive the 
popular support which we believe 
its services deserve, it must revamp 
them to meet the needs of the public 
it serves; just as any business designs 
new models when its customers become 
indifferent to those now on the market. 
Believing as we do that education is 
the savior of society and that scholar- 
ship is the basis of cultural growth, it 
now becomes necessary to examine 
the problems of society and the needs 
of culture in order so to adapt 
education and scholarship to their 
conditions that social problems will 
be solved and national culture will 
be raised. Specifically, the professor 
must study society and adapt his 
scholarly contributions to the flux of 
social culture. Only as public leader- 
ship sees the staff of the university 
busily and flexibly engaged in fitting 
its services to the public’s needs can 
support be assured. 

This implies a number of relations 
to the public. It is obvious that 
the institution which sends home 
one-third of its Freshmen during 
the first year cannot hope for great 
public enthusiasm. New conditions 
are swelling the number of students 
entering college. The staff may offer 
its inflexible courses and fail the 
students who cannot carry them; or, 
it may study its students and adapt 
its courses to their needs, abilities, 
and interests. The first is its pre- 
rogative; the second is its salvation. 
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Adaptation, modification, change of 
attitude from the duty ventional course 
content is clearly indicated. And 
fortunately, it is getting under way, 
More experimentation and study of 
instructional problems are in evi- 
dence today than previously in the 
history of higher education, but the 
professional mind is still set in mass 
toward the conventional course models 
of the tens and twenties. There is 
still much ground to be covered. 
While one hundred colleges are work- 
ing on reorganization of social studies, 
to a greater or less extent, hundreds 
of such departments are not aware of 
need for change. The colleges must 
increase their tempo. 

To supplement the idea of service 
upon which hope for public affection, 
interest, and confidence must essen- 
tially rest, there is urgent demand for 
relations with the public which will 
make it aware of the services which 
higher education renders to society. 
The professor is typically an introvert 
who conscientiously does his work 
but knows little about selling his 
services to the layman. To the ad- 
ministrator belongs the responsibility 
to let the public know what are the 
substantial contributions of the uni- 
versity to social well-being in a 
multitude of directions. 

As the college intelligently and 
completely fits its richness to the 
needs of its students and its public 
and as the college successfully reveals 
its services to its public, it may then, 
and only then, hope to receive its 
assistance to carry on in competition 
with the growing public services that 


these new times clearly portends. 
W. W. C. 
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The Organization of Education 
in France 


ATLAS DE L’ENSEIGNEMENT EN FRANCE. 
by Commission Frangatse pour I’ Enquéte 
Carnegie, sur les Examens et Concours 
en France, M. Desclos, Directeur-adjoint 
de l’Office National des Universités et 
Ecoles Frangaises, Président. No pub- 
lisher, no date, pp. xili+183. 


This exposition of the administrative 
and educational organization of the 
French school system is a preliminary 
report of the French committee for the 
examinations study sponsored by the 
International Institute of Teachers Col- 
lege and the Carnegie Corporation. With 
a true Gallic desire to proceed in a logical 
fashion, the committee thus prefaces later 
studies of examination techniques with a 
summary account of the national educa- 
tion system in which the examinations 
function. The result is a most complete 
and admirably detailed description of 
ublic and private education in France. 

he Committee has defined precisely 
and methodically the intricate inter- 
relationships among the various institu- 
tions and levels of instruction. It has 
also discussed the characteristics and 
tendencies displayed by the organiza- 
tional and administrative framework of 
French education. Then, within this 
framework, it has indicated the location, 
purpose, and general results of each of the 
important qualifying and competitive 
examinations employed in the system. 

The report is well organized. The 
first chapter gives a general picture of the 
national system, with eusdel enaetion to 
administrative organization and person- 
nel. Seven succeeding chapters deal with 
higher, secondary, primary, technical, fine 
arts and music, agricultural, and part- 
time education. The chapter on primary 
education, to give an example, discusses 
the history and general characteristics of 


primary schools in France, describes the 
various public and private, elementary 
and higher institutions on this level, tells 
how teachers are trained for the primary 
field, details the qualifying and com- 
petitive examinations used in the field, 
and traces the paths by which graduates 
of the primary schools may enter higher 
institutions without benefit of the tradi- 
tional secondary education. 

An attractive feature of the report is a 
series of twelve organizational charts, 
two approximately twelve by twenty- 
eight inches in size, nine approximately 
twelve by twenty inches, and one about 
twelve by nine inches. To this series is 
added an academic map of France. An 
extensive bibliography of sources and 
secondary materials is included in the 
book. Appendices furnish valuable sta- 
tistical summaries of enrollment, number 
of schools, and teaching personnel for the 
last forty years, as well as a summary of 
salary scale for teachers in the public 
educational system. 

Not only is this report an authoritative 
account of the French system of educa- 
tion; it is also an official interpretation 
and defence of the traditional French 
ideal of general culture. This feature 
alone makes it invaluable to students of 
comparative education. 

Haro.p BEenjJAMIN 
University of Minnesota 


A Psychological Approach 


PropaGANDA: Its PsycHOLOGY AND TECH- 
NIQUE, by Leonard W. Doob. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1935. 
X+424 pp. $2.40. 


As the title indicates, this study makes 
the psychological approach to propa- 
ganda; but, of course, the attention given 
to techniques takes the author into the 
sociological field. It is more correctly 
spoken of as a social psychological study. 
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There are six parts: Part I is a justifica- 
tion of the psychological approach. Part 
II reviews the psychology of people— 
motivation, attitudes, stereotypes, sug- 
gestion, values, prestige, language. Part 
III considers the “nature of propa- 
ganda,” attempts to differentiate “inten- 
tional” and “unintentional” propaganda 
and set forth the essential distinction 
between propaganda and education, and 
to outline the process by which these 
pressures reconstruct the personality of 
the recipients. Part IV gives something 
of the “sweep of propaganda,” with illus- 
trations from the world of commerce, the 
activities of many promotional organi- 
zations such as the Lord’s Day Alliance, 
the Communist party, the Nazi move- 
ment, the munition makers, and the peace 
societies. Part V pays attention to the 
physical vehicles or channels of propa- 
ganda—the newspapers, the radio, motion 
pictures, magazines, billboards, and others. 
Part VI, entitled “Conclusions,” con- 
siders the question: “‘ Which propaganda?”’ 
After reviewing some of the psychological 
matters introduced earlier and calling 
attention to the innumerable currents of 
propaganda swirling everywhere about 
and through us all, this proposition is 
advanced: “‘Propaganda is necessary as 
long as science is not solved the diffi- 
culties that confront us, but which 
propaganda shall we accept and which 
shall we reject? . . . There is no answer, 
because there are no social values to 
which men voluntarily may grow sub- 
missive” (page 410). 

Mr. Doob’s “complete definition of 
propaganda”’ is as follows: “Intentional 
propaganda is a systematic attempt by 
an interested individual (or individuals) 
to control the attitudes of groups of 
individuals through the use of suggestion 
and, consequently, to controi their actions; 
unintentional propaganda is the control of 
the attitudes and, consequently, the 
actions of groups of individuals through 
the use of suggestion” (page 89). 

What is the difference between educa- 
tion and propaganda? “The essence of 


education, in short, seems to be its 
objectivity in the light of the scientific 
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truths prevalent at the time, whereas 
propaganda, intentionally or uninten- 
tionally, is an attempt to control the 
attitudes of people. Propaganda in this 
sense, therefore, is not, as one wag 
has phrased it, ‘what the other fellow is 
doing’; both ‘fellows’ are carrying on 
propaganda when they are unscientific, 
when they are employing suggestion to 
affect people. ... The teacher of the 
social sciences who acquaints students 
with the scientific approach to social 
phenomena is an educator. Such an 
approach can be understood without the 
use of suggestion to arouse pre-existing, 
related attitudes” (page 81). 

At the conclusion of each chapter of 
Part III, ““The Nature of Propaganda,” 
a so-called principle is stated as a con- 
clusion from the argument. For ex- 
ample, the first one, the “principle of 
intention” is this: “In intentional propa- 
ganda, the propagandist is aware of his 
interested aim; in unintentional propa- 
ganda, he does not appreciate the social 
effects of his own actions” (page 89). 
Some thirty-six of these principles are 
stated, and they are all given in the 
appendix as well. 

There is no formal bibliography at 
the end of the book but, of course, there 
are many references along the way as 
footnotes. The book is very readable, 
and the style marches on with a certain 
sureness. 

Freperick FE. LuMiey 
Ohio State University 


Ceremonies Explained 


Oxrorp UniIversiry CEREMONIES, dy 
L. H. Dudley Buxton and Strickland 
Gibson. Oxford, England: Clarendon 
Press, 1935. xii+168 pp. $2.25. 


In American colleges the degree cere- 
mony has varied in character from 
the informality at the Stanford of David 
Starr Jordan to the formalism estab- 
lished at Chicago by William Rainey 
Harper with Latin formulas in_ the 
ancient tradition by the Head of the 
Department of Latin. In the customs 
of even our less formal institutions are 
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interesting fossils of academic procedure. 
Academic dress presents many. Why 
are gowns worn? Why do they differ 
in style? Why is the cap stiff and four- 
square? Why do some caps have gold 
tassels? Why does the Doctor’s hood 
have such a shape? Why does the 
president of a college, in conferring a 
degree, wear his cap and why does he 
remain seated? 

Because American academic traditions 
derive directly from Cambridge and 
Oxford, a volume describing the practices 
of the latter university has genuine 
interest for the American college world. 
The present volume of 168 pages affords 
answers to the foregoing questions and 
many others. The ancient statutes re- 
garding dress and the ancient procedures 
in university assemblies, especially when 
degrees are conferred, are presented with 
a scholarly suavity not untouched with 
humor. There are richly documented 
passages also on matriculation precedence, 
ustice and discipline, admission and 
installation of university officers, and the 
relations of university and town. Every 
footnote should be examined, because 
most of them afford interesting items like 
the explanation that the frequent assertion 
that during the proctors’ walk a trades- 
man may “pluck” a student is untrue, 
because only a regent master can “pluck” 
the proctor’s gown. One of the plates 
illustrates this part of the Oxford cere- 
mony. Another plate of interest to any 
newly created Doctor of Philosophy 
affords a diagram of the modern hood. 
There is an excellent index. 

Davin A. RoBEeRTSON 
Goucher College 


Methods of Selection 


ExaMINING FELLOWSHIP APPLICANTS, by 
Carl C. Brigham. Princeton, New 
Jersey: Princeton University Press, 
1935. §8pp. (Social Science Research 
Council, Bulletin No. 23). $1.00. 


In this book Mr. Brigham has published 
a critical report of the experience with 
methods of selecting college graduates 
for the Social Science Research Council. 
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The procedure consisted in calling for 
confidential information from the col- 
leges; a systematized statement from the 
applicant; rating scales from professors; 
and fixed, written examinations; namely, 
knowledge of social science, tests of 
French and German, and _ scholastic 
aptitude. 

This is a notable step at the graduate 
level. The experiment will be con- 
tinued, and an attempt will be made to 
improve it from year to year. The 
analysis of the results is a contribution 
to the program and policy of academic 
testing. 

Cart E. SEASHORE 
University of Iowa 


Exercised by Trustees 


THE GOVERNMENT OF HIGHER Epuca- 
TION, by E. C. Elliott, M. M. Chambers, 
and W. A. Ashbrook. New York: 
American Book Company, 1935. xiv+ 
289 pp. $2.50. 


This volume deals with the govern- 
ment of higher education only as it is 
exercised by boards of trustees. It is 
composed of 554 questions and “answers” 
arranged in twenty-three chapters, almost 
all of which bear upon the composition, 
organization, and functioning of such 
boards. Two appendices are included, 
the first covering the documentary sources 
of the volume, the second presenting in 
tabular form certain facts concerning the 
internal organization of the governing 
boards of 42 selected institutions. Its 
preparation is the outgrowth of a con- 
viction that 


. . throughout the enterprise of education, 
altogether too much is taken for granted, 
among other things, that human beings know- 
ing much of one thing, thereby know much of 
many other things; and that too little con- 
structive attention has been given, by the 
profession of education, to the technique of 
the control of higher education as this is 
exercised by laymen. Its intent is the... 
bringing together pertinent facts regarding: 
(1) the legal limitations under which trustees 
must do their work; (2) the present forms of 
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the internal organization of governing boards 
and their methods of functioning; and (3) the 
forms of organization and the methods of 
functioning which experience and theory 
indicate to be most desirable. 


The reader may with reason inquire 
why the material has been presented in 
question and answer form, with all of the 
limitations imposed thereby. In as much 
as the work of lay trustees is, admittedly, 
of great importance and of crucial concern 
for higher education, a less atomistic 
and less circumscribed manner of treat- 
ment would seem indicated, the more 
so for 


. . - “busy men and women, already absorbed 
in their own personal affairs” and especially 
since the volume is intended . . . to assist 
these busy men and women to the more satis- 
factory performance of those duties that 
belong to the most important and the least 
recognized of civic servants in high places. 


The book makes no claim to being an 
exhaustive treatment, yet a number of 
questions deal with items of such minute- 
ness as to appear, relatively, trivial. 
Many of the answers of fact (so stated) 
are not documented nor are the bases of 
compilation or definition of categories, 
in some of them, made clear. A number 
of answers are, perhaps necessarily, so 
brief as to seem totally inadequate to the 
presentation of alternatives and implica- 
tions of the issues under treatment. The 
tone of the answers is, for the most part, 
very definite and authoritative despite 
the fact that a great many questions so 
answered are obviously highly contro- 
versial or at least debatable. 

Despite the limitations of the form in 
which it is cast, this book provides a large 
amount of useful and thought provoking 
material on a very important subject. 
It presents, unquestionably, a deal of 
wisdom accumulated from extended ex- 
perience, pertinent to the attack upon 
specific problems in this area. It focuses 
attention upon a large number of the 
issues which need consideration and 
investigation. It assembles for the first 
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time, within the pages of a single book, 
a treatment of most of the important 
aspects of the work of college trustees, 
It makes clear the need for attention to 
the intricacies of their task on the part 
of these important arbiters of academic 
destinies—a need hitherto almost wholly 
unemphasized. 

This volume should not be overlooked 
nor neglected by students of and par- 
ticipants in higher education other than 
trustees, for whom it is_ specifically 
intended. It should be approached, how- 
ever, with duly critical attitude of mind. 
It should be used for what it actually is, 
an all-too-tersely-stated compendium of 
data and considered opinion concerning 
the composition, organization, and func- 
tioning of college boards of control. 

F. D. O'REaR 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University 


Important Implications 


THe EpucaTionAL AND VOCATIONAL 
Pans or Cotiece Seniors, by Hilda 
Threlkeld. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1935. viii+ 
194 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 639) $2.00. 


This volume, a doctoral dissertation 
from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is, in the judgment of the writer, 
the best discussion of vocational counsel- 
ing that has yet been written. The 
author studied the educational and voca- 
tional plans of 4,246 Seniors enrolled in 
forty-five colleges and universities in 
Pennsylvania. The study has turned up 
considerable information of value con- 
cerning the vocational plans of these 
students. More important than the find- 
ings of her study, however, are the 
author’s review of vocational counseling 
literature and her discussion of the 
educational implications of vocational 
counseling in general. 

. H. Cow.ey 
Ohio State University 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“Tattered Guides,” by Stephen Leacock, 

Atlantic Monthly, February, 1936. 

In retrospect the tattered schoolbooks 
of a former generation have an oddity all 
their own. About a hundred years ago, 
both in England and America, there 
flourished a type of schoolbook that was 
all made up of questions and answers. 


In such books as Mrs. Magnall’s Questions, 
and Peter Parley’s Treasury, the history of all 
the world and the manners and customs of all 
its people were thus set forth in question and 
answer, in searching inquiry and reassuring 
fact. Thus Mrs. Magnall would ask, “Did 
not the Roman people claim to descend from 
Romulus and Remus?” And the answer 
(written Ans.) echoed back: “They did.” 


Progress under such a system, says Mr. 
Leacock, was far more rapid than is 
possible with the slower methods of 
today. “An intelligent child could scoop 
up the whole of ancient history almost 
without effort.” 

These books encircled the earth for 
when English families went out to the 
“colonies” they took with them Mrs. 
Magnall and Peter Parley. Mr. Leacock, 
himself, tells that he was instructed out 
of them sixty years ago in the wilds of 
Upper Canada. In the United States, 
too, these books had a vogue but the 
“little red school house” and the “‘gram- 
mar school” provided too stiff competi- 
tion. “The question system could only 
flourish when it got on to a higher ground 
and into a rarer air than the atmosphere 
of ordinary education.” 

The author suggests that this question- 
and-answer method be extended to con- 
temporary guides and books of instruction. 
Take, for example, Mrs. Marcett’s Com- 
plete Guide to Harvard: 


Mrs. B: “Is not Harvard a very ancient 
and honored University?” 

Carouine: “It is.” 

Mrs. B: “Are not some of the lectures 
given the same as were given 200 years ago?” 

CarouineE: “They are.” 

Mrs. B: “May not Harvard, therefore, be 
compared with the University of Timbuctoo, 
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the College of the Grand Khan at Khiva, the 
Mosque of El Ashir at Cairo, and the Buried 
Cities of Yucatan?” 

Caro.ine: “It may.” 

Compare similarly Mrs. Marcett’s Guide to 
the New Deal, Mrs. Marcett’s Guide to New 
York, and opportunities that open up like a 
field of flowers. 


“Friends and Enemies of Learning,” by 
James Bryant Conant, Yale Review, 
Spring, 1936. 

A few months ago an English educator 
is reported to have said: “The best 
beginning to the birth of a new world, 
perhaps, would be to burn Oxford. It is 
a very nice place to look at, but nine- 
tenths of its learning is useless.” The 
author of such a statement, says Mr. 
Conant, is an enemy of learning, but 
such statements are typical of much of 
the adverse criticism of our universities, 
a criticism based on the application of 
purely utilitarian standards. Such hos- 
tility to learning, moreover, is not a new 
phenomenon; in every troubled age 
“when men’s spirits are distressed by 
the apparent failure of the past to solve 
the dilemmas of the present, universities, 
like other traditional institutions, are 
certain to be targets for hostile criticism.” 
The author illustrates his point with an 
account of the history of the English 
universities during the civil wars and 
Puritan Commonwealth. “Attacks on 
Oxford and Cambridge were then launched 
in words strangely like those we hear 
today.” They were accused of tradi- 
tionalism and uselessness. 

It was a seething period of English 
history. The various Puritan factions 
struggled with one another. The future 
form of government was in question. 
There was an active distrust of learning 
and scholars and universities. Respon- 
sible members of the universities were 
alarmed and some of the more eminent 
spoke and wrote in defense of their 
institutions. Despite the uncertainty of 
the times, however, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge flourished during the last decade 
of the Puritan régime, for on their 
faculties were some notable scholars. 
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It was perhaps almost comic that the two 
ancient institutions of Oxford and Cambridge 
should be attacked for their conservative 
adherence to Aristotle at the very time when 
they were making such progress in forwarding 
the Advancement of Learning along the lines 
advocated by Bacon two generations earlier. 
The critics were so far behind the times that in 
less dangerous periods their remarks might 
have passed unanswered. But not in those 
seething days of civil turmoil. There were 
too many who would gladly seize any stick, 
however old, to beat a dog they instinctively 
disliked. 


The threat to the universities was 
short-lived; the reformers could not agree 
among themselves. It would have seemed 
probable that with the crisis past and 
with their notable scholars still on their 
faculties, the universities might have 
looked forward to a golden age of learn- 
ing; but such was not to be the case. 
It was not until the nineteenth century 
that, after parliamentary reforms, they 
entered into that period of leadership 
which they now enjoy. 


Why, having escaped the peril of ’53— 
perhaps sudden death—did a creeping paraly- 
sis so soon overtake the English universities? 
Was it not the result of the fact that by the 
Restoration settlement of the church Oxford 
and Cambridge became closed preserves? 
Dissenters of all kinds were excluded... . 
These centers of learning were thus auto- 
matically deprived of one of the streams of 
English life, a stream noted for its earnest 
vigor. And apart from the talent thus lost, 
the new arrangement must have had another 
important effect. Robust intellectual activity 
rarely flourishes in a homogeneous com- 
munity sheltered behind closed doors. Under 
such conditions academic innovations are 
unlikely, new avenues of knowledge are 
timidly explored. If my interpretation of 
academic history is correct, the universities 
of England escaped a death sentence from the 
levelling radicals of 1653 only to be slowly 
smothered by the reactionary forces attending 
the royalists’ return to power. 


“To advance learning you must love it 
and open the doors wide to all who share 
your passion,” writes Mr. Conant. We 
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must not apply an utilitarian test to 
learning. “‘What is worthless to one 
generation is not to another.” Those 
who would apply the yardstick of utility 
to our colleges and universities are, 
intentionally or not, among the most 
dangerous enemies of learning. Against 
them the friends of learning must preserve 
a united front. 


“College Teaching,” by Henry Seidel 

Canby, Harpers, March, 1936. 

Mr. Canby writes that he can conceive 
of no subject of instruction “‘so important 
that a pupil cannot get along without it, 
except reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
. . . What he needs is not necessarily 
Greek, or physics, or geography, but an 
education.” What the teacher teaches, 
that is, is not so important as the way he 
teaches it. In the author’s day there 
were but five schools of the theory of 
teaching: the hard-boiled, the indifferent, 
the idealistic, the factual, and the enthu- 
siastic. The author discourses pleasantly 
and understandingly of each of these 
schools, but he casts his lot whole- 
heartedly with the idealists, 


which name I now discard, as being inaccurate, 
and call them the philosophic in teaching: a 
sect which has always persisted in the crooked 
but fascinating road of education, although 
many of its followers had little claim to be 
called philosophers. Yet what is philosophy 
in practice but wondering what it is all about, 
with a passion for trying to discover? 


The various types of students, familiar 
to generations of teachers, are also 
described for us in this article: the nice, 
well-bred boys, Spartans rather than 
Athenians, whom you like as you like 
show dogs, and “like show dogs, they 
defeated every attempt to teach their 
well-bred intellect new tricks”; the 
“grinds”; the “greasy grinds”; the 
aliens; the freaks. They were all ma- 
terialists, for Mr. Canby’s was the day 
of materialism, when “‘ we young teachers, 
who were young enough to be sensitive to 
the confident materialism of those decades, 
were forced to play the part of Isaiahs 
preaching another God than Mammon.” 
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It was our feeble repetition of an agelong con- 
fict—Plato versus John Rockefeller, Shakes- 

are versus Benjamin Franklin, Milton 
against the stock exchange and the Y.M.C.A. 
This we felt, and that was why an instructor 
in English on fifteen hundred dollars a year 
was often a happy man. 


“Barnard Hails Her Dean,” by Eunice 
Fuller Barnard, New York Times 
Magazine, February 16, 1936. 

For more than a quarter of a century 
Virginia Crocheron Gildersleeve has been 
Dean of Barnard College, a small college, 
comparatively speaking, yet today edu- 
cators agree “that few college heads have 
done more to set the new, broader 
pattern of women’s higher education 
than Barnard’s dean. Her history is to 
a large extent its history.” 

Almost every major innovation of her 
régime has attempted “to bring the 
college closer to the realistic demands of 
life” —such innovations, for instance, as 
her system of individual health super- 
vision and required physical education; 
her leadership in the movement to drop 
the Latin requirement; her bringing to 
the faculty of notable foreign as well 
as American scholars; her development 
of the curriculum in government and 
politics; her encouragement of music 
and the fine arts. 

She has been regarded as something 
of a conservative in academic matters, 
but in some respects she has been more 
progressive than the “progressives,” one 
member of the Columbia faculty has 
averred. In quasi-academic matters it 
is certain she has not been a conservative; 
cigarette-smoking on campus was first 
permitted by Barnard, and without a 
struggle. 

Dean Gildersieeve is optimistic, too, in 
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her appraisal of the present-day college 
girl whom she believes to be 


an improvement over her mother at the same 
age. She is healthier; she faces the world 
more realistically and has, on the whole, wider 
interests. 

Women’s education ... need not differ 
radically from that of men. “By far the 
greater part of life is the same for both men 
and women,” she said. “Both are human 
beings, with similar needs of work (paid or 
unpaid), recreation, intellectual development, 
and preparation for citizenship. . . . I believe 
that the psychological differences between 
men and women are greatly exaggerated. 
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than have been made for several years. 
materialize. 





American College Bureau 


The indications are that this year, the universities and colleges are making more changes in their staffs 
Many have trained themselves for the new positions as they 


Our organization finds there is much optimism in the educational field at present. 
American College Bureau, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
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1. Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges 


2. The Proceedings of the Twenty-Second Annual Meeting, 1936 


3. College Music 


4. Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges 


5. Comprehensive Examination Questions in the Social Sciences 


6. Architectural Planning of the American College 


7. College Instruction in Art 


8. Two-Way Currents of Service: Colleges and Their Alumni 


9. The Alumni Go to College 


OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON | 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Edited by Rospert L. Ketty. Issued four times a year. $3. 


The presidential address by Henry M. Wriston; addresses by A. E. 
Morgan and Walter A. Jessup on “The Integrity of the American 
College”; “Work and Program of the Association,” by Robert L. 
Kelly; “The College in Social Progress from the Standpoint of the 
Professions”; “College Instruction in the Arts”’; “Trends in Higher 
Education for Women”; “The Liberal College in the Tax-Supported 
University”; “Present Alumni Developments.” (Bu/letin, March, 


1936). $1.50 


By RanpA_Lt THompson 

Report of an investigation of non-professional offerings in typical 
selected institutions under a subvention from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50 


By Epwarp SAFrrorpD JONES 
Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50 


By Epwarp SarrorD JONES 
An essential supplement to Comprehensive Examinations in American 
Colleges by the same author. Single copy, $1.25; 10 copies, $10. 


By J. Freperick Larson and Arcuie M. PALMER 
The McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. $2. 


By Arcuie M. Patmer and Grace Hotton 

A comprehensive survey of recent developments in the teaching of 
art in American colleges and universities. The aims, content, and 
conduct of art instruction in more than six hundred institutions. $1. 


By Rutu E. ANDERSON 
100 copies, $6.00; 50 copies, $3.50; single copy, 15 cents 


Edited by Rut E. ANDERSON 
100 copies, $5.00; 50 copies, $3.00; single copy, 10 cents 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 
Association of American Colleges 
19 West 44th Street, New York 
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